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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present issue is devoted mainly to the official 
reports presented at the Annual Meeting, of which 
a preliminary account has already appeared in the 
January issue. The full report of the Council 
meetings has been circulated to chapter officers. 

It will be noted that the Address of the Retiring 
President and, to some extent, the Reports of the 
Committee on Chapters and of the General Secre- 
tary are historical in character, constituting in 
combination a bird’s-eye-view of the history of the 
Association during the past eighteen years. While 
some of this information will be superfluous for 
older members of the Association it may be of value 
to more recent members. 

Particular attention may be called to the pro- 
posals of the University of Pittsburgh Chapter, 
which are modified in some respects from those pub- 
lished in the November Bulletin. The Committee 
on Organization and Policy to which these and re- 
lated matters have been referred will welcome corre- 
spondence with chapters or members in regard to 
them. Such communications may be addressed to 
Professor S. A. Mitchell, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee, at the University of Virginia, or to the 
Washington office. 

The Committee on Nominations, appointed since 
the publication of the January Bulletin, is as follows: 
L. B. Richardson, Dartmouth; A. L. Bondurant, 
Mississippi; O. J. Campbell, Michigan; H. S. 
Conard, Grinnell; H. L. Dodge, Oklahoma; 
A. C. Ivy, Northwestern Medical School; Ella 
Lonn, Goucher; F. K. Beutel, Tulane; C. F. 
Scott, Yale. The Committee has to nominate ten 
members of the Council, and suggestions are invited 
both from chapters and individual members. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


ADDRESS OF THE RETIRING PRESIDENT! 


Twenty years ago last spring a communication signed by nearly 
all the men of full professorial rank in the Johns Hopkins University 
was sent to members of faculties of nine other universities, inviting them 
to consider the advisability of the formation of an association of college 
and university teachers and investigators. The response was uni- 
formly favorable, and the result was the formation of this Association, 
the initial meeting for the formal organization being held at the Chem- 
ists’ Club in New York City early in January, 1915. 

During the formative years membership was limited to persons who 
had held for at least ten years teaching or research positions in American 
universities or colleges or professional schools of similar grade, provided 
that these persons were of ‘‘recognized scholarship or scientific pro- 
ductivity.”’ With the liberalization of the conditions of membership 
and the great increase in the numbers of college and university faculties 
in the years which have intervened, the Association has grown from 
some fifteen hundred members in 1916 until a year ago its list of mem- 
bers included some twelve thousand persons. Since that date there 
has been a slight falling off in numbers, but far less than might have 
been expected in view of the economic depression and the consequent 
lowering of incomes of members of college and university faculties. 
In view of the obvious fact that the great majority of our members have 
become such within the second decade of the Association’s existence 
and so are to a large extent unfamiliar both with the aims and ideals of 
its founders and with the nature of its activities during much of its 
existence, I propose in the few minutes at my disposal this evening to 
try to sketch for you a brief history of these matters. I am moved 
to do this because during my two years as your President I have found, 
as I visited Chapters here and there, a lack of information both as 
to the aims and the past activities of the Association. For example, 
I have heard members object to the activities of the Association outside 
of the protection of academic freedom and tenure on the ground that 
we were departing in these later years from the purposes for which the 
Association was founded. I have heard others complain that until 
the work of the Committee on College and University Teaching was 
undertaken the Association had confined itself chiefly to the protec- 
tion of academic freedom and tenure and so had, as one member put 
it, pursued a “narrow defensive policy’ instead of dealing with the 
broader aspects of university and college life. 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 29, 1933. 
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It is an interesting fact that the idea that the Association was formed 
primarily for the defense or protection of its members, or at least for 
the protection of academic freedom and tenure, was spread abroad by 
unauthorized persons immediately after the organization of the Asso- 
ciation, and has persisted in the minds of many ever since. This was 
undoubtedly due in part to the fact that almost immediately after its 
organization the Association had occasion to publish reports in two or 
three cases involving infringements of academic freedom, reports 
which attracted nation-wide attention. It seems therefore worth 
while, in the words of an eminent statesman—or should I say politician— 
to “examine the record.” We begin with the statement of the purposes 
of the proposed organization drawn up by the Committee on Organiza- 
tion which was formed as a result of the Hopkins letter. It reads: 

‘“...to bring about more effective cooperation among the members 
of the profession in the discharge of their special responsibilities as 
custodians of the interests of higher education and research in America; 
to promote a more general and methodical discussion of problems 
relating to education in higher institutions of learning; to create means 
for the authoritative expression of the public opinion of the body of 
college and university teachers; to make collective action possible, 
and in general to maintain and advance the ideals and standards of 
the profession.”’ 

At the initial meeting in New York in 1915 the Chairman, Professor 
John Dewey, delivered an address in which he pointed out that the rapid 
growth of American colleges and universities which had recently taken 
place in the absence of either supervision by some central body or 
the influence of long established traditions made it desirable to form an 
association of the kind proposed, so that discussions of the problems 
which had arisen might be “‘lifted from the plane of emotion to that of 
intelligence.” He pointed out that existing learned societies were 
already disposed to deal with matters of academic freedom and tenure, 
and added: “At any rate, I am confident that the topic [academic 
freedom and tenure] can not be more than an incident of the activities 
of the Association in developing professional standards; standards 
which will be quite as scrupulous regarding the obligations imposed by 
freedom as jealous for the freedom itself.’’ (Science, vol. xli, No. 147, 
January 29, 1915.) 

At this same initial meeting topics for the next meeting were dis- 
cussed. Professor Royce of Harvard read a paper on the case of Middle- 
bury College and the Carnegie Foundation, and proposed for the next 
meeting a discussion of ‘““The Limits of Standardization” in educational 
methods and organization and the “standardizing’’ activities of extra- 
academic organizations. The meeting recommended this subject and 
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two others; viz., methods of appointment and promotion of college 
and university teachers, and methods of recruiting the university 
teaching profession, with special reference to existing systems of graduate 
fellowships and scholarships. Provision was made for the appointment 
of committees to prepare reports on these subjects. 

The second President of the Association, Dean John H. Wigmore, in 
a message to the Association outlined his ideas as to the best organiza- 
tion of the work of the Association. He pointed out that provision 
ought to be made for: (1) national committees to prepare reports on 
different problems; (2) local groups in each institution; and (3) a 
journal of communication; and added: 

“The local groups in each institution will evoke during the year all 
shades of opinion on all aspects of the topics needing deliberation and 
action. The national committees appointed on those topics will sift 
this mass of opinion and formulate the principal issues, for final decision 
at the annual meeting. And the monthly Bulletin will meanwhile serve 
as the organ of communication for reports and proposals, so that the 
diffusion and exchange of views will be extensive and uniform, and will 
insure that the final opinion be representative.”’ 

Later in the year in his report as President he wrote as follows: 

“The place of the Committee on Academic Freedom in the work of 
this Association was by circumstances made so prominent in the first 
year of its labors that public repute gave it an undue emphasis—as if 
that Committee were uniquely representative of what this Association 
purposed to do. I feel bound, therefore, to point out the error signified 
by such an opinion. This Association exists for all the purposes in- 
volved in advancing the common interests of university education in 
this country. It is a sort of federal clearing-house for university prob- 
lems. These problems are multifold; and we shall take up as many 
as can be labored upon at any one time. The Committee on Academic 
Freedom bears no larger importance in the mass of our work than 
does the so-called grievance committee in a bar association or a medical 
association. We have already eighteen working committees, each repre- 
senting a subject of work with its problems. We wish it to be known at 
large that the Association is devoting itself to no one exclusive task, 
but to any and all that are germane and pressing.” 

Permit me to read the names of some of the more important com- 
mittees, in addition to the one on Academic Freedom and Tenure of 
which we all know, which were appointed at the time. They are: 
Methods of Appointment and Promotion; Methods of Recruiting the 
Teaching Profession (by Scholarships and Fellowships, etc.); Limits of 
Standardization of Institutions, etc.; Qualifications for Membership; 
Organization of Local Chapters or Groups; Causes and Remedies for 
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the Alleged Decline of Intellectual Interests of College Students; 
Desirability and Practicability of Increased Migration and Interchange 
of Graduate Students; University Ethics; Distinctions between the 
Several Honorary Degrees and the Basis for Conferring Them; Feasi- 
bility and Method of Utilizing the Government Scientific Bureaus at 
Washington and elsewhere—in Cooperation, etc.; Cooperation with 
Latin-American Universities to Promote Exchange Professorships and 
Fellowships, etc.; Handbook of American Universities and Colleges; 
Requirements for the Ph.D. Degree; Systemis of Pensions and In- 
surance for University Teachers. 

If you will take the trouble to go through the volumes of the Bulletin 
of the Association, you will find that many of these Committees made 
valuable investigations and reports. In what follows I shall mention 
some of the more important of these, omitting all those that have to do 
with academic freedom and tenure. 

In the Bulletin for December, 1917, appeared a five page report of the 
Committee on Honorary Degrees, making valuable suggestions as 
to faculty participation in the choice of persons to receive such 
degrees. 

In the March, 1919, Bulletin appears the first of a series of reports 
of the Committee on Promotion of Research. This report was made 
at this time as the Council had adopted as an experiment a proposal 
of the President, Professor Lovejoy, that the Council choose not more 
than three subjects as principal subjects for discussion by the local 
groups and at the annual meeting, and that reports on these subjects 
prepared by Committees appear in the Bulletin during the year. 
The topics chosen by the Council for that year were: (1) the promotion 
of research, and (2) the recruiting of the profession. Among other 
things the first report on the promotion of research recommended that 
efforts should be made during a student’s first year of graduate study 
to determine whether he was capable of doing research, so that those 
found not capable might be prevented from going on as candidates for 
the doctorate of philosophy. 

In April, 1918, appeared a twenty-three page statistical study of the 
existing system of fellowships and scholarships. The Committee con- 
tented itself at this time with stating the facts as found, making no 
recommendations. In April, 1919, the Committee followed this with a 
list of topics for discussion, suggested by the statistics previously pub- 
lished. 

In February, 1922, appeared the first of a series of reports prepared 
by the Committee on Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interests 
and Raising the Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates. The first 
report outlined the problems before the Committee, listed all suggested 
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. methods for their solution, and discussed the purpose of undergraduate 
education. The following quotations from the report are of interest: 

“The final report of the Committee will afford for each method dis- 
cussed an adequate description of the method, . . . recommendations for or 
against the adoption of the method, and suggestions as to means whereby 
the method, if recommended, could be made effective. These recom- 
mendations and suggestions will be of a general character. It is our 
hope that the final report of the Committee may ultimately be restudied 
by the individual institutions with a view to the adaptation of the 
general recommendations and suggestions to the specific needs and 
opportunities of the institution in question....We have, then, three 
problems: 

“A. By what methods may the quality of the intellectual life of the 
instructing force be maintained and developed? 

“B. By what methods may the conditions of instruction and of cur- 
ricular administration be so controlled as most to favor the stimulation 
of the intellectual life of the undergraduate? 

“C. By what methods may the general conditions of undergraduate 
life be so controlled as most to favor the stimulation of the intellectual 
life of the undergraduate?’ (Preliminary Report, Bulletin, vol. viii, 
No. 2, Feb., 1922, p. 61.) 

It is worthy of note that as a basis for its work the Committee for- 
mulated in this report a tentative definition of the purpose of under- 
graduate instruction. 

The second report of the Committee, which appeared in October, 
1922, deals with Initiatory Courses for Freshmen. In its thirty-one 
pages is found a survey of the courses then being given, including an 
analysis of these courses as to content, purpose, and method. On the 
basis of this survey and analysis the Committee made a series of valuable 
recommendations as to the organization of such courses. 

In February, 1923, the Committee reported as follows: 

“During the year the Committee has had examined, or has arranged 
to have examined, educational material equivalent to about 600 volumes; 
the examination being of such a nature as to show what passages bear 
on each of the several methods to be studied. This examination has 
been, and is being, carried on in part by members of the Committee; 
by committees or representatives of local chapters of the Association; 
by the Association of American Colleges, the Association of American 
Universities, the National Association of State Universities, and the 
Carnegie Foundation, each of which organizations has been so kind as 
to examine, or agree to examine, its own publications for the purposes 
of the Committee; and in largest part by groups of competent paid 
readers. For the payment of these readers, funds to the extent of 
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$700 have been most generously provided by the National Research 
Council. 

“As a result of this work, the Committee now has on hand a large 
and increasing body of classified references, totaling at present about 
3500, to discussions of the several methods included in its field of 
study.... 

“During the coming year the Committee plans to complete the 
examination of educational material bearing on its methods, and to 
prepare and publish several additional reports on individual methods.” 

The October, 1923, Bulletin carries the report of the Committee, on 
Sectioning on the Basis of Ability. The report, after giving a bibliog- 
raphy of some thirty-one items, presents arguments in favor of the 
sectioning of classes on the basis of ability, and suggests tests for ability, 
and procedure after segregation. A supplementary report on the same 
subject appeared in the February-March Bulletin in 1926, giving a 
survey of the status during the academic year 1924-25. In making this 
Survey Chairman Wilkins first secured from the presidents of some 120 
colleges and universities a list of departments which had had experience 
in sectioning on the basis of ability. The heads of these departments 
were then asked to state their experience. Fifty of the fifty-nine pages 
of the report give extracts from the replies of fifty-five departments 
which reported on experience in the kind of sectioning under discussion. 

The December, 1923, Bulletin contains a thirty-four page Bibliog- 
raphy dealing with the general subject before the Committee. The 
Committee stated that it had endeavored to collect references to all 
discussions in American publications for the period 1901-22 of one or 
more of the methods for increasing the intellectual interests and raising 
the intellectual standards of undergraduates which were mentioned in 
the first report of the Committee. The bibliography included books 
and periodicals as well as reports of educational bodies, and university 
and college publications. 

In the Bulletin for May, 1924, appears a fifteen page report from 
the Committee dealing with the Effect on Faculty and Students of 
Extra-Collegiate Intellectual Service. In addition to a bibliography 
containing forty-two items, there is a survey of earlier discussions and 
a series of recommendations by the Committee. 

In October of the same year (1924) appeared a thirteen page report 
by the same Committee on General Reading for Undergraduates, con- 
taining a bibliography of forty-seven items, a survey of previous dis- 
cussions and of experience as reported at different institutions, and 
suggestions by the Committee. 

The Committee continued its reports in November of the same year 
with a twenty-nine page report on the Preceptorial or Tutorial System, 
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which followed a bibliography of sixty-eight items with a historical 
sketch of such systems abroad, a summary and discussion of criticisms 
and suggestions, and closed with the Committee’s conclusions. 

A twenty-seven page report of the Committee appeared in December, 
1924, dealing with the General Final Examination in the Major Study. 
It contains a historical study of past experience in Europe and America 
with so-called comprehensive examinations, and a survey of the experi- 
ence of eight institutions which the Committee found had been using the 
general examination in the major study. The report contains the usual 
valuable bibliography as well as the conclusions of the Committee. 

About a year later, in November, 1925, appeared the Committee's 
eighteen page report on Educational Relations with Alumni. In addi- 
tion to the usual bibliography the report contains an account of attempts 
at various institutions to interest the alumni in the intellectual progress 
of the institutions concerned. Incidentally the Committee suggests the 
desirability of first stimulating intellectual activity on the part of the 
alumni as a preliminary to attempts to acquaint them with what is 
going on in the way of intellectual activity in the institutions of which 
they are graduates! 

A member of the same Committee, Professor R. S. Crane of Chicago, 
in the Bulletin for November, 1925, under the title ‘“‘Towards Honors 
Courses,” reviews President Aydelotte’s revised edition of his report 
on ‘Honors Courses in American Colleges and Universities,’’ and re- 
ports the proceedings of a conference on such courses held at the State 
University of Iowa in March, 1925. 

In April, 1926, the same Committee dealt with the problem raised 
by Intercollegiate Football. The report attempted to give a generalized 
account of the existing conditions and to suggest means of limitation 
and control as a basis for local discussion and action. 

The next report of the Committee dealt with The Selection, Reten- 
tion, and Promotion of Undergraduates. The report, one of the longest 
made by the Committee, occupies 109 pages in the Bulletin for October, 
1926. About three-fourths of the space is given to methods of selecting 
those to be admitted as undergraduates. The extensive bibliography 
of this part of the report contains 415 items and a history of entrance 
tests of all kinds, old and new; types of examination and certification; 
intelligence and aptitude tests; personnel ratings, etc., etc. That part 
of the report dealing with retention and promotion of undergraduates 
lists sixty-two items in its bibliography. The recommendations of the 
Committee at the close of the report, as well as in the others previously 
mentioned, are as valuable today as when they were penned. 

It will be seen from this survey of the activities of this single Com- 
mittee that the recent work of the Committee on College and Univer- 
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sity Teaching is a carrying forward of work which began as soon as the 
Association was formed. 

I have time to do little more than mention by name other reports 
on important aspects of college and university life and work. 

Committee R on The Encouragement of University Research made 
a second report in April, 1922, dealing this time with the teaching 
hours of professors in graduate schools. The report was based upon a 
questionnaire sent to the deans of the graduate schools in the universities 
which are members of the Association of American Universities, which, 
as we all know, is substantially an association of non-professional 
graduate schools. 

Other reports are: 

(1) On the Requirements for the Ph.D. (Jan.-Feb. Bulletin, 1919; 
seven pp.). 

(2) The Status of Women in College and University Faculties 
(Oct., 1921, and again in Nov., 1924). 

(3) The Place and Function of Faculties in University Government, 
an eighty-two page report, made in May, 1924, and dealing with the 
part of faculties in: (a) determining educational policies; (6) in 
selecting deans and presidents; (c) in the deliberations of boards of 
trustees. Sixty-two of the eighty-two pages give data on existing sys- 
tems and practices. 

(4) The Employment of Graduate Student Assistants and the Effect 
upon the Quality of Undergraduate Instruction and on the Graduate 
Work of the Student Assistants, Feb.-Mar. Bulletin, 1926: a fifteen 
page report based upon a questionnaire sent to four hundred members 
of the Association. 

(5) Methods of Appointment and Promotion, in the Bulletin for 
March, 1929: a forty-five page report, based upon answers to a ques- 
tionnaire and concluding with recommendations. 

(6) Requirements for the Master’s Degree, in the Bulletin for 
March, 1932: a seventeen page report based upon an investigation 
of existing practices, and concluding with recommendations. 

(7) System of Sabbatical Leaves, March, 1931: a sixteen page re- 
port giving actual practices as shown by answers to a questionnaire, and 
with accompanying recommendations. 

(8) Required Courses in Education, the full text of which was dis- 
tributed in mimeographed form, and a summary printed in the Bulletin 
for March of the present year. This also is a report upon actual condi- 
tions as ascertained by a fairly extensive investigation by the Committee. 

This list is by no means exhaustive, and passes over without dis- 
cussion the important work carried on for many years by Committee P, 
on Pensions and Insurance, the valuable report of the Committee on 
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University Ethics, and the recent work of Committee Z on the Economic 
Condition of the Profession; and a number of others. It also assumes 
that you are familiar with the recent studies made by the Committee 
on College and University Teaching whose latest report you have dis- 
cussed this afternoon. 

A careful reading of the reports and addresses of the presidents of 
the Association will show that they have uniformly approved and 
encouraged these broader activities of the Association, and at times 
have taken part in the discussion of the problems being considered. 
For example, President Leuschner in his address as president (printed 
in the Bulletin for Feb.-Mar., 1926) discussed in considerable detail 
the problem of faculty participation in university and college govern- 
ment, and emphasized the desirability of further development of these 
wider interests of the Association. 

I trust I have not unduly wearied you with the details of the fore- 
going history. My purpose is not to convince you that the Association 
has accomplished its ideals; on the contrary, it is to lay the basis for a 
renewed plea that the Association adhere to and plan to carry out the 
broad program outlined by its founders. It isa commonplace that we of 
today are living in a time of rapid technological advancement and so 
of equally rapid social and economic change. An important function of 
the teachers and investigators in our universities and colleges is to aid in 
guiding these social and economic changes along sound and socially 
useful lines. In the past, man’s struggle has primarily been with nature, 
to wring from her reluctant hands enough of the comforts of existence 
to satisfy his needs. Today, especially in America, this is no longer 
true. Competent students of modern technology assure us that if we in 
America would but make full use of the methods of modern technology, 
it would be possible for us with our great national resources to supply 
the comforts and indeed many of the luxuries of life for all. Our diffi- 
culties therefore are today primarily with ourselves; our need is to 
readjust our behavior patterns so as to make full use of our opportunities. 
In such a time of changing ways of living, a sound education must 
equip the coming generation as never before with the ability to meet new 
situations, the ability to develop new patterns of behavior as new con- 
ditions arise. In failing to take account of this, much of our professional 
and vocational education, indeed of our so-called liberal education, is 
misdirected, in that it tends to develop habits and ways of thinking 
adapted to a static rather than a dynamic civilization. What is needed, 
it seems to me, is a re-examination of the fundamental postulates under- 
lying our whole philosophy of education, and not merely the improve- 
ment of minor techniques. If this be granted, it follows that we of today 
can not afford to look back with too much complacency upon past 
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achievements but must devote ourselves with renewed vigor to the 
broader problems that confront us. 

If the purposes of the Association are to be accomplished, it is clear 
that it can be done only with the aid of active local groups. This is 
true both in that part of our work which relates to academic freedom 
and tenure, and that which has to do with these other aspects which I 
have emphasized this evening. From the beginning efforts of the various 
national officers have been devoted to this problem of stimulating 
greater activity in the local chapters. I will not weary you with the 
history of these efforts, the records of which are in part found in the 
pages of the Bulletin and in part in the chapter letters of the Secretary. 
There is, however, one phase of the matter which I wish to discuss with 
you this evening. By-law 6 of the Association provides as follows: 

“Chapters should not as such make recommendations to adminis- 
trative officers of their institutions on matters of individual appoint- 
ment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which would ordinarily 
come before the faculties for action, members of chapters should in 
general act in their individual capacity as members of faculties rather 
than in the name of the chapter.”’ 

Questions asked me during visits to chapters indicate that this 
by-law is subject to a widespread misinterpretation, to the effect that the 
national organization discourages activity by chapters and wishes to 
concentrate power, at least to take action of any kind, in Washington. 
May I take this opportunity to point out that quite the contrary is the 
case. The by-law in question is apparently an outgrowth of a resolution 
of the Council passed early in 1917, which reads: 

‘‘A local branch of the Association may meet for discussion of questions 
either local or general and may adopt formal resolutions for trans- 
mission to the officers of the Association or to the Association itself at 
the Annual Meeting. In case local questions seem to require action 
other than that just indicated, it is not desirable that action should be 
confined to members of the Association constituting a Local Branch 
rather than to members of a local faculty generally, and it is inexpedient 
that the name of the Association should be used in such cases. This 
does not preclude any local branch from calling a meeting open to other 
faculty members for action, as a self-constituted group, on any local 
issue.”’ (Bulletin for March, 1917, vol. iii, No. 3, p. 3.) 

In 1926 President Leuschner stated the gist of the matter as follows: 

‘A local chapter of this Association has no authority to act in behalf 
of the whole faculty by submitting recommended principles of privilege 
and tenure or any other proposals directly to the authorities of the 
institution. Any group of faculty members, whether or not organized 
as a chapter of this Association, has the right to consider matters per- 
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taining to the educational welfare of the institution and, as members of 
the faculty—not as members of the Association—, to submit its findings 
to the whole faculty for serious consideration with the view to the adop- 
tion of suitable recommendations to be made to the bodies legally 
vested with the power of introducing desired changes.” (Bulletin, 
vol. xii, No. 2-3, Feb.-Mar., 1926, p. 92). 

You will see that the primary purpose is to make sure that the local | 
group, which always consists of only a portion of the faculty, shall not 
attempt to usurp the function of the latter. Any attempt to do so would | 
clearly be most unfortunate. There is nothing to prevent the local 
groups in their chapter meetings from discussing important matters | 
of policy and from initiating action by the faculty. On the contrary, 
it is vital to the work of the Association that just that be done. 

In this connection let me note that in 1919 the President of the 
Association called attention to the fact that there was great danger 
that the organization of the national Association would diminish the 
sense of responsibility of local faculties for conditions in the respective 
institutions. While he referred particularly to problems connected 
with academic freedom and tenure, his remarks are equally applicable | 
to other problems. 

There is then nothing in the by-law referred to which is intended 
to prevent a local group from so acting as to guide local faculty action 
along sound lines. In the case of threatened infringements of academic 
freedom and tenure a courageous local group can in this way crystallize 
faculty opinion and bring it to bear upon the situation with an effective- 
ness not always possible for the national officers. It is of course always 
important in such cases that the chapter officers keep the national 
officers informed of proposed action, so as to make sure that it conforms 
to the principles of policy formulated by the national Association. 
On the other hand, once a dismissal has taken place, clearly the local 
group are not in a position to conduct the type of impartial investigation 
and report which is needed, and in such cases the only appropriate 
tribunal is Committee A. 

Perhaps concrete illustrations of possible action by a local group 
will add clarity to the foregoing discussion. 

Suppose that at a given institution no definite rules governing tenure 
have been adopted. It would be entirely in order for the local chapter 
to take the matter up, presumably by appointing a committee to con- 
sider and report to the chapter. This committee naturally would 
communicate with the Washington office, so as to have at hand all 
relevant information. Any plan for tenure rules it might formulate 
ought also to go to the national office for criticism and suggestions. When, 
as, and if the chapter has reached its conclusions, its next step would be 
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to have the matter brought before the appropriate faculty or governing 
board. In this last step the members should act as members of the 
faculty, not as members of the Association, for obviously it would not 
be fair to the national Association for the action of a single chapter to 
appear as the official action of the Association, as would be inevitable 
if the draft were officially presented by the chapter concerned. Again 
there can be no objection for the chapter to take the lead in calling 
a meeting of faculty members, open to members and non-members, for 
the discussion of local problems and the initiation of action to be taken 
in the official faculty meeting. 

The members of the Pittsburgh Chapter are to be congratulated 
upon having taken action which has as its object the stimulation of the 
local groups to greater activity. Of particular importance, it seems to 
me, is their proposal for regional conferences composed of members of 
neighboring chapters. Such a conference was recently held at Pitts- 
burgh at which I was privileged to be present. If the attendance was 
not all that we could wish—I believe about a fourth or a fifth of the 
members of the Pittsburgh Chapter were present—the idea is neverthe- 
less a promising one and its possibilities need to be explored with the 
utmost vigor. Interestingly enough, similar regional conferences were 
organized in the early days of the Association. In the Bulletin for May, 
1916, is a record of the organization of regional groups at New York 
and Boston. The New York group included Columbia, the College of 
the City of New York, Hunter College, New York University, and 
Princeton. The Boston group included Clark, Harvard, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Simmons, Tufts, and Wellesley. 
Both groups reported meeting and discussing various problems. There 
is also in existence and actively functioning a regional organization of 
the chapters of the Association in the State of Iowa. Presumably that 
the first two of these groups discontinued meeting is due in large part to 
the fact that the degree of specialization which now exists in college 
and university work tends to diminish the interest of large numbers of 
university and college teachers and investigators in the more general 
problems in which this Association is interested. However this may be, 
the failure of these first regional organizations to survive is no reason 
why the possibility of developing systematically such conferences in all 
parts of the country should not be thoroughly tested. 

During the two years (1932-33) in which I have been President I 
have come to realize vividly the extent of the influence for good which 
the Association has come to exercise, and to appreciate the fact that in 
so far as it has succeeded the credit belongs above all to Dr. Tyler, who 
for nearly the whole of its existence has served as General Secretary. 
Those of us who have had the privilege of working closely with him 
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have come not only to have the greatest confidence in the sanity and 
wisdom of his judgment but to love him as a man. It would be un- 
generous, however, if I were to fail to add a word of appreciation 
of those members who have taken time from already busy lives as 
teachers and investigators to carry on entirely without financial reward 
the various committee activities. The thanks of the Association should 
be extended to all these, and especially to Dr. S. A. Mitchell, Chairman 
of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure, who has carried 
on so efficiently the work of the Committee during the four most strenu- 
ous years of its existence. Only one who has served with him can realize 
the enormous amount of time and energy he has unselfishly devoted to 
the work of Committee A. The Association is to be congratulated 
that the Nominating Committee has presented him for election to the 
presidency. 

W. W. CooKx 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE! 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE A 


The following tables give comparative figures for the work of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure during the past five 
years. The year 1929 represents the normal life of the Association 
before the depression struck and the present Chairman took office. 
Although the number of new cases? during 1933 was only slightly greater 
than in the two preceding years, the year just passed has been the most 
hectic in the life of the Association, there being an unusually large 
number of complicated and delicate cases. In spite of the great ac- 
tivity, the Chairman is pleased to hand over to his successor in office 
the small number of eight cases unfinished, none of which seem to present 
any special complexity. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


Cases pending January 1 5 10 8 20 7 
New cases opened during year 17 27 63 66 69 
Old cases revived 3 1 4 y 
Total cases dealt with during year 25 38 75 86 85 
Cases apparently closed 15 30 55 79 77 
Cases pending at end of year 10 8 20 7 8 


In accordance with the usual practice, the following tabulation indicates 
the treatment of cases during the past five years. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 


Cases withdrawn 6 11 7 20 16 
Cases rejected or requiring no investigation or 

published notice 3 Q 42 41 32 
Cases in which statements have been published 

or planned without visits 6 3 rf 3 6 
Cases in which visits of inquiry have been made 

or planned 7 6 9 12 9 
Cases otherwise handled 3 9 10 10 22 


25 38 75 86 85 


If we regard the college year to have a duration of nine months, then it 
is evident that throughout the three years just passed an average of two 
cases must have been handled each and every week. At certain periods 
of the year the activity is so much increased that there may be twenty 
or more cases in the docket at any one time. 


! Presented atthe Annual Meeting, December 30, 1933 
2“Cases’’ refer to the number of institutions affected. 
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Method of Procedure. When tenure conditions are unsatisfactory 
at a college or university and a professor is threatened with dismissal 
without adequate notice and proper hearings, a complaint is lodged, 
usually at the Washington office. It makes no difference in the atti- 
tude of Committee A whether the complainant is or is not a member 
of the Association. If the information when received is inadequate, 
the General Secretary sends a letter to the complainant indicating what 
additional information is needed together with a printed statement giv- 
ing the principles of academic freedom and tenure drawn up at the 
Washington conference in 1925 and subsequently adopted by the 
Association of American Colleges and by the American Association of 
University Professors. In this simple way will begin what may turn 
out to be an important and complicated investigation. Copies of all 
correspondence are sent to the Chairman and to the Legal Adviser of 
Committee A, and much of it also to the President of the Association. 

In the annual report of a year ago, it was noted that, “In the larger 
and more stabilized universities, conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure are usually more secure, and as a result it is comparatively 
rare that the administration or the Board of Trustees runs counter 
to the established aims of the Association. The cases brought to the 
attention of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure come 
ordinarily from the 400 smaller colleges.’”” As there are always two 
sides to any question, it would be unwise to assume that in the case 
under consideration the complainant, or his friends, had given all of the 
essential facts. Manifestly it is always difficult to get a true perspective 
of the case for the reason that personality plays so important a part in 
the life of any college teacher. 

Although as widely separated in distance as the Commonwealths of 
Massachusetts and Virginia, the General Secretary, the Legal Adviser, 
and the Chairman of Committee A “‘go into a huddle’”’ and decide on a 
course of action. It would be inadvisable to attempt to state here in 
detail the various methods adopted by these three who are responsible 
to the Association for carrying on the business of Committee A. For- 
tunately, the General Secretary, through his long and successful asso- 
ciation with the work and through his many personal contacts through- 
out the nation, has been able to assist Committee A in steering safely 
through many troubled waters. 

It is obvious that when a threatened dismissal occurs, the basic 
underlying facts can be most readily obtained when at the troubled 
seat of learning there is a chapter of the Association which is both 
active and interested in the cause of academic freedom and tenure 
However, it is always necessary to bear in mind that chapters are often 
not in a position to take responsibility in controversial issues involving 
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the administration. In the four years of work under the present Chair- 
man of Committee A, the chapter which has probably given the sound- 
est advice regarding the best method of procedure to meet the local 
situation was at Syracuse University. 

By reference to recent annual reports it will be found that about 
seventy-five per cent, or three out of four cases, are settled without 
the necessity of any printed statement in the Bulletin. By corre- 
spondence which at times means the writing of many letters back and 
forth, or by personal contacts with members of Committee A or of the 
Council or of the Association who are requested to do this duty, ad- 
justments are made and the case is regarded as closed. 

In only one case out of every four can the members learn of the ac- 
tivity of Committee A through a published statement in the Bulletin. 
Roughly, in one-half of the one-fourth, or in one-eighth of Committee 
A cases, there is a brief statement made in the Bulletin. Frequently 
it is possible to ascertain the underlying facts and reach an agreement 
satisfactory to all concerned by means of correspondence. If the prob- 
lem is too complicated to be settled in this simple manner, then Com- 
mittee A conducts an informal investigation by means of a committee 
of one or a more formal investigation by a committee of two or three. 

The most important business of Committee A takes place in one 
case out of every eight when the seriousness of the problem requires a 
formal investigation. Some of our 12,000 members seem to think 
that all cases should be treated in this complete manner. If this method 
of procedure had been adopted, the present Chairman would have had 
his time so absorbed by Committee A business that there would have 
-been no time left over for him to be Professor of Astronomy and he 
would have been forced to resign from his University position or else 
to resign as chairman of the committee. Until such a time comes when 
the Association is wealthy enough to pay for the full-time services of 
the chairman of the committee around which so much of the life of the 
Association revolves, then we, as members, must be content to carry 
on approximately with our present methods of procedure. 

The work of investigating committees costs much of time and energy 
and money. First comes the important task of selecting the best men 
for investigators. The General Secretary habitually invites nomina- 
tions from larger chapters within reasonable distance of the institution 
involved, or a nearby member of the Council or Committee A is con- 
sulted. The most capable men as members of the investigating com- 
mittees are professors who are busy with their own tasks. These busy 
men pay a visit to the college under investigation and are on the spot 
for varying periods of time which may be as long as ten days, as in the 
case of Rollins College. 
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The function of the investigating committee is essentially that 
of a grand jury. It is necessary to interview members of the adminis- 
trative staff and members of the faculty in order to ascertain the 
conditions of tenure at the institution under investigation. The Asso- 
ciation considers a knowledge of these conditions to be of far greater 
importance to its membership than the facts underlying the threatened 
dismissal of Professor X. In fact, as explained many times before, the 
Association is not a ‘Professors Union’’ where the object is to protect 
the professor against the administration. Unfortunately, there are in 
all colleges faculty members who on account of golf or auction bridge 
or just pure laziness are not giving adequate return for the salaries 
paid them. The Association would gladly assist the administrations 
in getting rid of these professors, provided adequate notice is given of 
intentions. 

In addition to the interviews carried out, the investigating committee 
must frequently write many letters, copies of which go to the General 
Secretary and to the Chairman and Legal Adviser of Committee A. 
In the two recent investigations published in the Bulletin, there are 
more than three hundred sheets of correspondence in one and one 
hundred ninety sheets in the other in my files at the University of 
Virginia. This enumeration refers to correspondence only and does not 
include the typewritten copies of the reports. 

As the members of the committee of investigation may be without 
previous experience in conducting an inquiry for the Association, 
they are habitually given general instructions from headquarters, but 
much discretion must be left on account of variation in local conditions. 
At the meeting of the Council on October 21, 1933, these principles were 
stated in the following resolutions: 

“1. That it has been the established policy of Committee A and of 
its sub-committees to investigate all facts relative to conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure in the College, and not to confine the scope 
of the investigation to the incident or incidents which gave rise to the 
investigation. The Council reaffirms this policy. 

“2. That Committee A and its sub-committees are authorized to 
investigate other questions than academic freedom and tenure only 
in so far as such matters are relevant thereto.”’ 

After the completion of the interviews, the committee of investigation 
go to their homes. The report is then prepared, usually by the chair- 
man, in consultation, by correspondence, with the other members of the 
Committee. The final report is usually prepared in triplicate, the origi- 
nal going either to the General Secretary or to the Chairman of Com- 
mittee A. 

It should always be borne in mind that the committee of investiga- 
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tion is a sub-committee of the Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure and therefore the published report in the Bulletin does not 
represent merely the views of the sub-committee but rather in its 
main features the matured judgment of Committee A. Quite often the 
report submitted is too extended for publication. It is then rewritten, 
sometimes by the Chairman of Committee A but more frequently by 
the Legal Adviser. 

In the case of published reports of formal investigations, it is 
customary to circulate galley proofs to the membership of Committee A 
for approval of publication. Such proofs are also submitted to the 
administrative officers and complainants with a view to eliminating 
possible errors of fact. 

It need hardly be added that from the receipt of the initial complaint 
until the publication of the report much time may elapse. Dismissals 
ordinarily take place in the spring, but sometimes as late as midsummer. 
It is rarely clear during the initial correspondence whether an investi- 
gation will be necessary rather than less formal procedure, involving 
as a rule the formulation of a letter to the President of the institution 
inviting a statement of the administrative side. Even if the investigat- 
ing committee when appointed makes its visit before the end of the 
academic year, the preparation of the report precludes publication 
earlier than the October Bulletin. In general, the effect of the published 
report is, however, anticipatory. Most administrations are strongly 
averse to having an investigation or a published report, and the intima- 
tion that an investigation may be made is therefore to some extent a 
protection where protection is needful. The significance of the ultimate 
report, if the complaint appears to be justified, is in its value to the 
victim of dismissal and also to the general membership not only as in- 
formation about a particular institution, but as an effective deterrent 
against abuses elsewhere. If, on the other hand, the report is favorable 
to the institution, the delay of publication is rarely important. 

It sometimes happens that after an investigation is completed and a 
report has been submitted by the committee of inquiry, it seems in- 
advisable for one reason or another to publish. In the case of Syracuse 
University, already alluded to, the existence of difficulties was men- 
tioned in the last annual report. Unfortunately these difficulties have 
not been entirely cleared up during the year. In fact, some develop- 
ments have caused the officers of the Association great uneasiness. 
Needless to say the situation is being carefully observed. At times, 
publication of a report is withheld when the college administrations 
undertake to correct the unsatisfactory conditions of tenure found to 
exist by the investigating committee. Under these circumstances it is 
felt that publication might hinder rather than help reform. 
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Some of our members feel that publication of a report in the Bulletin 
is not a severe enough penalty to be meted out to offending adminis- 
trations. It is sometimes urged that the Association adopt the methods 
of labor unions, even going to the extent of the boycott and strike. 
A different suggestion comes from the chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of a university who recommends that it might possibly be desirable for 
the Association to follow the methods of organized baseball or the 
moving picture industry or our national government of selecting a 
representative by agreement among the colleges of the whole country 
and placing him in control of all problems of tenure arising in institutions 
of higher learning. None of the present officers of the Association is 
disposed to adopt any of these impracticable and undesirable methods. 

However, we do have our own methods of discipline. The Council 
asks your ratification of resolutions that three institutions be removed 
from the list of colleges in which professors are eligible for membership 
in the Association. These three are Rollins College at Winter Park, 
Florida; Brenau College at Gainesville, Georgia; and the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

As has happened each year since the organization of the Association, 
Committee A is criticized because at times it is impotent to protect its 
members from dismissal from college faculties. On the other hand it is 
frequently praised highly for what it has accomplished. A member 
writes: 

“It seems to me that the tremendous power and prestige of the 
American Association of University Professors lies in its absolute fair- 
ness and impartiality, its utter fearlessness, its refusal ever to take the 
part of any member who is in the wrong, and its obvious (if not out 
rightly stated) motto of ‘one for all and all for one.’... As long as 
such principles prevail, the Association will continue to grow. If it 
ever becomes evident that the ‘one for all and all for one’ doctrine is 
really ‘one for all, and all for a chosen few,’ if the humblest and most 
insignificant of our members is ever denied aid when his cause is 
just—I venture to predict that then the Association will become im- 
potent.” 

President A. E. Morgan of Antioch College has recently expressed his 
views regarding the Civil Service. His opinions are of such high value to 
the general problem of tenure of associate and full professors in our 
colleges and universities that they are quoted here. 

“Desire for security of tenure in public service is normal, but that 
security should be provided only to the extent that it serves the public 
interest. Public employees with a feeling of security in their jobs some- 
times settle down to humdrum, perfunctory service, without the en- 
thusiasm and courage necessary to all great endeavor. Men have been 
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under the spur of necessity for so many centuries that only a relatively 
few do their best work without that incentive. 

“Desire for security often develops into cowardice, time-saving, 
and the habit of skillfully passing on to others all responsibility that 
might prove onerous or embarrassing. The vast number of govern- 
ment bulletins that are written in a careless, superficial manner give 
evidence that great incentive is often lacking. 

‘There are various causes of these shortcomings. The same freedom 
of action which allows the intelligent and enthusiastic public employee 
to pour his whole energy and life into his job allows the person of com- 
moner motives to exploit his position... . 

“In general, the chief way by which men leave the civil service is at the 
top, by being offered greater opportunities in other fields. There should 
be an equally used way out at the bottom by which the least efficient 
would be regularly and steadily eliminated. Present provisions to that 
end are not generally effective.”’ 

It seems to me that many of the governmental bureaus, and also 
many college faculties, by their organizations seem to deny the Dar- 
winian principle in that they are living, or rather half-living, examples 
of ‘‘the survival of the unfit.” 

In each of the three preceding reports (since I have been Chairman 
of Committee A) the hope has been expressed that the numerous dis- 
missals of professors would soon come to an end. In again expressing 
this wish, we trust that it may not be a case of “‘hope deferred that 
maketh the heart sick.” 

It is difficult to get correct figures for the total number of dismissals. 
From figures published it seems probable that in the past three years at 
least 1200 men who are called professors (assistant, associate, or full) have 
lost their positions and twice this number of younger men, instructors or 
assistants. Probably 300 were members of our Association. The 
largest percentage of dismissals has taken place in the East South 
Central states of Kentucky, Tennesee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
Strangely enough almost as great a per cent of dismissals occurred 
in the East North Central states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. As these particular northern states are supposed to be 
more stable and prosperous than the states immediately to the south, 
it is surprising to find so many dismissals in these northern states. 
On the contrary, it is not surprising to find that the lowest percentage 
of dismissals has taken place in the older and more stabilized portion 
of the country; namely, on the eastern seaboard from Maine to Penn- 
sylvania. 

During the past four years we are realizing more and more the per- 
manence of bad times. While gradual betterment of financial condi- 
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tions is reasonably hoped for, it is feared that the rally will be very 
slow. In consequence of their growing appreciation of the hard situa- 
tion, college and university executives and governing boards are entering 
with greater frequency and thoroughness upon fundamental reorgani- 
zations. The result has been that instead of receiving single complaints, 
Committee A is at times confronted with wholesale dismissals. In 
fact, as already stated in the October Bulletin: ‘‘Numerous dismissals 
have been reported without even approximate compliance with the 
standards of the Association, and it has rarely seemed possible for the 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure to intervene effectually 
in the absence of evidence of unfair discrimination against individuals. 
The necessary correspondence in these and in other cases has required 
an unprecedented amount of attention by the Chairman of Committee 
A and the General Secretary throughout the whole of the past summer. 
Institutions where large numbers of dismissals have been reported in- 
clude, for example, state institutions in Georgia, Michigan, New Jersey, 
and West Virginia, and the University of Pittsburgh.” 

During the recent stages of the depression, as executives have been 
faced with the imperative necessity of dropping some members of their 
teaching staffs, it has become customary, particularly in the larger 
universities, to turn away the younger men who are assistants or in- 
structors and to retain the older ones. This choice is dictated in part 
by the greater financial responsibilities which older teachers have had 
to assume, in part by the consideration that younger men can more 
easily find and adjust themselves to new positions, and in part by an 
appreciation of the value of educational maturity. The older men, 
thus made the beneficiaries of a reasonable discrimination must feel 
very distinctly the obligation imposed upon them. They owe their 
colleagues, the institution they are serving, and the community in general 
a duty of continuous self-development. It would be wrong to drop 
capable, vigorous, aspiring young men for the sake of retaining older 
teachers whose performance has become or is becoming perfunctory. 
It seems likely that even after the end of the present financial stringency, 
positions will continue to be fewer and veteran teachers holding per- 
manent tenure must show continuous lively interest in their work to 
justify the holding back of younger men. In fact, the Association’s 
whole campaign in securing more permanent tenure may be imperiled 
unless those who have benefited from the success it has hitherto 
achieved are awake and responsive to their obligations. 


S. A. MITCHELL, Chairman 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PROFESSION! 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE Z 


An outstanding characteristic of the depression has been the main- 
tenance of college and university enrolment. The effect of the de- 
pression has been to prevent an increase rather than to produce a de- 
crease. The ability of many institutions to hire teachers has been 
diminished, but the fundamental demand for college education has not. 
Most institutions are seriously understaffed and discussion groups in 
many courses are too large for the best results. 


I. Reductions in Staff 


Reductions in staff have continued and seem to have been somewhat 
larger than in the preceding year. The following table compares staff 
changes in certain groups of institutions for which figures are available 
in 1932-33 with the changes in 1933-34: 


No De- Net Per- 
Number Change Increase crease Change centage 

of Insti- Size of in in in in of 

tutions Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff Staff 
1932-33 244 25,041 134 33 108 —413 —1.6% 
1933-34 321 25,687 128 46 157 —1,100 —4.2% 


It will be observed that staff changes were over twice as large as a 
year ago. 

It has been the policy of the Association to urge that the necessary 
reductions in salary expenditures be accomplished by temporary de- 
ductions from pay on a graduated scale rather than reductions in staff. 
It is gratifying to observe that both this year and last a substantial 
proportion of institutions made no net reductions in staff or actually 
increased the staff. In both years more than half of the institutions 
tabulated by the Bureau of Education fall in these two classes. 


II. Salary Changes 


Salary reductions have continued. Information collected by the 
United States Office of Education shows that 96 out of 136 institutions 
are cutting the salary scale of 1933-34 below the scale of 1932-33. 
Forty institutions, or 30 per cent, are not making cuts. A year ago 
information collected by the Office of Education from 110 institutions 
indicated cuts in 79 and no cuts in 31. The proportion not making 
cuts a year ago was 29 per cent, almost exactly the same as the pro- 
portion this year. Unfortunately, a large proportion of the institutions 
not making cuts have avoided them by making staff reductions. 

1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 29, 1933. 
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The salary reductions during the current year are substantially 
greater than those of last year. Last year, for example, more than one- 
third of the cuts were less than 10 per cent. This year only 17 or one- 
eighth of the cuts are less than 10 per cent. Last year more than half 
of the cuts were made on a graduated scale which meant in nearly every 
instance a higher percentage reduction for the men receiving higher 
salaries. This year only 21 out of 96 institutions have cut on a gradu- 
ated scale. The larger proportion of flat cuts this year probably is due 
partly to the fact that graduated cuts were made last year and this 
year’s cuts are superimposed upon last year’s. 

The following tables show the distribution of salary changes between 
1931-32 and 1932-33 and between 1932-33 and 1933-34. 


SALARY CHANGES, 1932-33 To 1933-34 


30% 

No and 

Cut 14% 5-9% 10-14% 15-19% 20-29% over 

58 publicly controlled 9 1F 1F 13 F 7F 7F OF 
institutions! 0G 6G 3G 3G 1G 2G 
78 private institutions 31 1F 6F 19 F 4F 6F 5 F 
0G 2G 0G 0G 4G 0G 

All 136 40 2F T7F 32F 11F 13F 5F 


0G 8G 3G 3G 5G 2G 
F refers to flat cuts 
G refers to graduated cuts, classified according to their maxima 


SALARY CHANGES, 1931-32 To 1932-33 


30% 

No and 

Cut 1-4% 5-9% 10-14% 15-19% 20-29% over 

57 publicly controlled 14 1F QF 9F OF OF OF 
institutions 2G 5G 12G 1G 3G 1G 
53 private institutions 17 OF 6F 5 F OF OF 1F 
2G 2G 11G 5G 4G 0G 

All 110 31 1F 15F 14F OF OF 1F 


4G 7G 23G 6G 7G 1G 


SALARY CHANGES, 1932-33 To 1933-34 


Number of Institutions Making Given Change 
Faculty Affected and Amount of Cut in Salary, out of— 
58 Public 78 Private 48 Teachers’ 
Institutions Institutions Colleges 
All faculty ranking from instructors to pro- 
fessors inclusive: 
No cut 9 31 3 
Cuts graduated according to salary re- 
ceived in 1932-33, but amount not 
specified 5 0 3 


1 Five publicly controlled institutions which made graduated cuts did not report the amount of 
the reductions. 
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SALARY CHANGES, 1932-33 To 1933-34 (Continued) 
Flat cuts 
Less than 5% 1 
5 but less than 10% 1 
10 but less than 15% 3 
15 but less than 20% 7 
20 but less than 25% 2 3 5 
5 
0 


25 but less than 30% 
30% and over 


Total Flat Cuts 29 41 28 


Cuts graduated up to given amounts 


Less than 5% 0 0 1 
5 but less than 10% 6 2 3 
10 but less than 15% 3 0 2 
15 but less than 20% 3 0 1 
20 but less than 25% 0 2 2 
25 but less than 30% l 2 4 
30% and over 2 7) 1 
Total 15 6 14 
Grand Total 58 78 48 
Instructors: 
No cut 12 32 4 
Less than 5% 3 2 2 
5 but less than 10% 6 10 5 
10 but less than 15% 17 20 16 
15 but less than 20% 6 3 4 
20 but less than 25% 3 4 6 
25 but less than 30% 5 2 6 
30% and over 1 5 2 
Not specified 5 0 3 
Total 58 78 48 
Professors: 

No cut 9 31 3 
Less than 5% 1 2 1 
5 but less than 10% 7 7 6 
10 but less than 15% 17 20 16 
15 but less than 20% 10 4 3 
20 but less than 25% 2 4 8 
25 but less than 30% 5 5 6 
30% and over 2 5 2 
Not specified 5 0 3 
Total 58 78 48 
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The averages, of course, do not reveal the severity of the cuts in 
particular places. One of the most extreme cases is that of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. The state has been among the hardest hit by 
the depression. University appropriations have been more than cut in 
half—from $1,140,897 for the biennial 1931-33 to $518,827 for the 
biennial 1933-35. The state pays its newly appointed beer com- 
missioner $3500 a year. The president of the University receives 
$2500 a year and a house. The maximum salary for deans and pro- 
fessors is $1920 a year. The following table compares the average 
salaries in 1931-32 and 1933-34: 


1931-32 1933-34 
Instructors $1943 $1322 
Assistant Professors 2570 1613 
Associate Professors 2970 1804 
Professors 3650 1914 
Deans 4800 1920 
President 8000 and house 2500 and house 


III. Relief of Academic Unemployment 


No figures concerning the volume of academic unemployment are 
available. In view of the general policy of reducing staffs, however, 
it is certain that academic unemployment is large. A special survey 
of the United States Office of Education last summer shows that 246 
institutions have dropped 2029 men since 1930. The detailed figures 
appear in the October Bulletin of the Association, pp. 354-355. Over 
half of the men dropped—1196 in all—were instructors or assistants. 
Among these must be many men of considerable promise. Last spring 
this committee sought information from leading graduate schools 
concerning the outlook of employment of new doctors of philosophy. 
With two or three exceptions, less favorable prospects were reported 
than a year ago. 

Late last spring the Association undertook to sponsor in cooperation 
with several of the research councils the creation of emergency fellow- 
ships for men of promise who were likely to be forced by unemployment 
to give up academic careers. Virtually nothing came of this effort. 
It is regrettable that organized relief by and for the academic profession 
has developed little during this depression. Although architects and 
engineers have suffered more severely from the depression than the 
professors, they have made notable contributions to help their un- 
employed. A large part of the explanation for the difference probably 
lies in the fact that this Association has many members, but not active 
chapters, at the particular institutions where salary cuts have not oc- 
curred or have been small and where the possibilities for raising relief 
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funds have been greatest. The problem of more effective representa- 
tion of the Association at certain of the large institutions where compe- 
tition for men’s time is intense, where there are few problems of tenure, 
and questions of academic freedom rarely arise, is beyond the juris- 
diction of this committee. Nevertheless, the lack of effective represen- 
tation of the Association at a number of the most important institutions 
is a handicap to the committee. 

Reference was made in last year’s report of Committee Z to grants- 
in-aid by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. In the summer 
of 1932, the sum of $10,000 was made available for post-doctorate 
research associateships. Twenty-three research associates were ap- 
pointed. If one obtained a job, he was allowed to make the change and 
the vacancy was filled from the waiting list. In this way the fund was 
made to cover 27 cases. The grants ranged from $300 to $700 per 
individual. For the most part, these students continued the line of 
work in which they had previously taken their doctorates. This year 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation has allocated $150,000 
for grants-in-aid which are used to relieve the budget of the university. 
Thirty-six members of the faculty will be given leave of absence to 
pursue research projects. Associated with them will be 50 to 60 re- 
search assistants, many of whose appointments might otherwise end 
this year. The Research Foundation also voted to continue the post- 
doctorate research associateships and again voted the sum of $10,000 
for this purpose. 

Under the Civil Works Administration support has been given to 
library and state historical projects which have been developed with 
the assistance of the Joint Committee on Materials for Research of the 
American Council for Learned Societies and the Social Science Re- 
search Council.' These projects will absorb not only unemployed 
librarians, but also unemployed teachers. 

In New Jersey and New York a number of emergency junior colleges 
have been developed on a ‘‘made work’’ basis. These colleges bring 
educational opportunities to students who could not otherwise afford 
to do college work. Their staffs are selected from unemployed college 
and university teachers. Noteworthy is the Union County College at 
Roselle, New Jersey. A committee of school men was first appointed 
to study the possibilities of such a college. They discovered that a 
large number of students who had taken college entrance examinations 
or had graduated from high school were unable to attend college be- 
cause of lack of financial resources. The committee approached the 
New Jersey State Director of Emergency Relief with the proposal 
that a college be organized on a ‘‘made work”’ basis. With cooperation 


'Dr. Joseph Mayer of the Washington Office is secretary of this joint committee. 
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of the State Director, assistance was obtained from the federal govern- 
ment. The school has 15 instructors who receive $21 a week for 30 
weeks, a director who receives $1500, a clerk, and janitorial services, 
and heat and light, which come to $2500. 

The enrolment is about 230. Twenty-one courses are offered in 
English Composition and Literature, Contemporary Civilization, 
French, German, Modern History, Economics, Mathematics, Psychol- 
ogy, Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. The classes are conducted in a 
high school building at Roselle from four to nine every evening. The 
janitors and cleaning men were unemployed and were taken from 
relief lists. The instructors were college professors who had lost their 
positions because of retrenchment. To advise and direct the work of the 
College, the State Director of Emergency Relief has appointed a super- 
visory board on which are represented Rutgers University, Princeton 
University, the New Jersey State Board of Regents, the State Com- 
missioner of Education. Since the establishment of the Junior College 
in Union County, other units have been established in other counties— 
one in Morris County, one in Essex, one in Monmouth. 

We hope that through the cooperation of the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration many other junior colleges may be organized and that 
Civil Works projects in the field of scientific research may be organized. 


IV. Reactions of Economic Conditions on Tenure 


In the report of this Committee at the New Haven meeting a year 
ago reference was made to the fact that budgetary difficulties were 
jeopardizing the principle of security of tenure. During the last year 
the situation has become much worse. In a number of institutions 
there have been wholesale dismissals of men on permanent tenure. 
This is a matter which demands careful consideration. On April 24, 
1932, the Council urged that necessary reductions in salary budgets be 
accomplished by temporary reductions from salaries rather than by dis- 
missals. It also urged that wherever the question of reducing the 
salary budget arises, the faculty or the local chapter of the Association 
promptly appoint a strong special committee to study the problem and 
to deal with the university or college administration. The importance 
of local chapters appointing such committees and taking vigorous 
action to induce administrations to avoid staff reductions by distributing 
the burden of budgetary reductions throughout the faculty can not be 
too strongly emphasized. Naturally some members who are not in 
danger of dismissal may be reluctant to submit to deductions from 
salaries. These members should not overlook the fact that the principle 
of security of tenure is involved and that it is to the interest of all 
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faculty members to prevent the exigencies of the depression from 
undermining the principle. 


V. The Effect of Inflation upon Professors 


Few classes in the community would be more adversely affected by 
severe inflation than the professors. Probably the danger of such in- 
flation is not as imminent as many people fear. Furthermore, a moder- 
ate rise in the price level would benefit members in many institutions 
by accelerating the restoration of salary cuts. Nevertheless, our mem- 
bers should be vigorous opponents of extreme inflationary proposals. 


S. H. Sticuter, Chairman 
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DISCUSSION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE Z 


In the discussion which followed the report, a number of members 
described the nature of salary reductions in their respective institutions, 
some indicating a spirit of cooperation on the part of administrations. 
Replying to Professor Ericson of the University of North Carolina, who 
expressed the hope that Committee Z would promote a national inter- 
pretation of the salary cuts as only a temporary measure, Professor 
Slichter emphasized the fact that such sentiment could be more effec- 
tively created by active local committees. The chief service to be 
rendered by the central committee of the Association, he stated, is ‘‘to 
act as some sort of clearing house in helping these local committees get 
in touch with one another.” 

In reply to the question as to the extent to which salary reductions 
have been definitely recognized as temporary, Dr. Slichter replied that 
there has been an increased tendency in the opposite direction, but re- 
ferred to certain institutions in which refunds have actually been made. 

The delegate from Muhlenberg College referred to the sharing idea 
in its faculty, which has so far made dismissals unnecessary. A mem- 
ber from New York referred to the plan at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology under which 10% contributions had been asked of the 
staff, which were reimbursed at the end of the year. 

The Chairman emphasized that the burden of activity must be borne 
by local committees and that the more of them there are the more 
effective each one will be through interchange of experience and informa- 
tion. The main thing a central committee can do is to facilitate this 
exchange. In many cases, the question would arise with improvement 
in general conditions: Should the staff be expanded before the original 
salary scale is restored? The answer to this question needs careful 
thinking in the meantime, with a view to an intelligent choice. 

The delegate from Hunter College called attention to the fact that the 
New York Board of Higher Education has kept salaries in the three 
municipal institutions at their theoretical rate, making specific deduc- 
tions and preserving the pension rate unimpaired. The delegate from 
Gettysburg reported 10% contributions and no dismissals. 

In connection with the relief of unemployed members of the profes- 
sion, Professor Mayer amplified the brief description, in the November 
Bulletin, of Civil Works Administration projects on which teachers of 
all grades could be engaged. Most of these undertakings, he said, are 
surveys or inventories of an educational or cultural nature, and although 
the present program is to be completed by February 15, it is believed 
that the C. W. A. will continue in some form until April or May. 
Professor Mayer suggested that these projects could be multiplied in 
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some parts of the country, and called attention to the desirability of 
planning for such projects, enlisting the services of teachers in need of 
relief, and approaching the proper C. W. A. state authorities without 
delay. 


ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT OF LOCAL CHAPTERS! 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE E 


One need only make a cursory examination of the various issues of 
the Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors be- 
fore one discovers that throughout the history of the Association there 
has been evinced a constant desire on the part of the national officers 
to keep closely in touch with the membership of the Association in order 
that the policies of the Association might at all times represent the 
wishes of the constituency. 

When the Association was first organized, not much thought was given 
to the matter of organizing local chapters, but not many months had 
passed before this question pressed itself to the fore and by 1916 local 
chapters were being established. With the exception of two years, the 
increase of chapters has been steady. Whereas in 1916 there were 50 
chapters with 67 officers, there are today 227 chapters with 410 officers. 
This steady growth is shown in the following table as compiled from 
Bulletin references: 


Year Number of Chapters Number of Officers 
1916 50 67 
1917 41 46 
1918 52 86 
1919 52 83 
1920 56 106 
1921 65 119 
1922 85 157 
1923 98 179 
1924 103 190 
1925 113 210 
1926 119 217 
1927 128 237 
1928 138 302 
1929 141 287 
1930 155 273 
1931 175 321 
1932 218 361 
1933 227 410 


When the matter of organizing chapters was first broached, the in- 
evitable question arose as to how the work of the chapters could be 
coordinated with that of the general organization. It must be borne 
in mind that there were members then as there are many members now 
who prefer to maintain their membership with the national organiza- 
tion without affiliating themselves with a local chapter. How to secure 
cufficient centralization for the benefit of the membership as a whole 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting December 30. 1933 
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without at the same time curtailing the promotion of decentraliza- 
tion to the extent of permitting the local chapters to have a voice in 
the formulation of general policies was the problem confronting the 
general officers in the earlier years of the history of the organization. 
What follows in this sketch, I believe, will show conclusively that this 
difficult problem was handled in a truly statesmanlike manner and that 
the Association owes a debt of gratitude to the general officers and 
especially to our General Secretary during all the intervening years for 
their services in this important development. ° 

At the organization meeting in New York, January, 1915, the question 
of the formation of local societies was discussed, and although the senti- 
ment of the meeting was apparently unfavorable, the Council was 
nevertheless authorized to take the matter under consideration and to 
report at the next meeting in December upon the desirability of the 
formation of institutional or territorial chapters. 

President John Dewey’s official address delivered on December 31, 
1915, contained the following words with reference to the question of 
organizing chapters which was to be taken up at the meeting. ‘‘This 
organization,’ he said, “(like every other drawing its membership 
from our entire territory) is between the danger represented by the 
saying that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s and the danger, 
in the interests of efficiency, of so compact an administrative manage- 
ment as to fail to secure the needed representation of diverse local 
interests, or even as to arouse such suspicions as would weaken confidence 
and alienate loyalty. I shall not express my opinion on the matter 
of local chapters, which will doubtless come before this meeting for 
action. But it is not out of place to say that we must devise some 
means of stimulating and securing local cooperation and trust. We 
require local interest and support to make sure of a permanent and 
attached membership, to make possible the prompt and wide securing 
of information on matters inquired into, and to distribute the burdens 
and rights incident to the work of the various committees of the Asso- 
ciation, as well as to prevent the rise of any feeling that the affairs of 
the Association are in the hands of a clique. At the same time, the 
Association must remain a national Association, concerned with com- 
mon and fundamental interests; it must not in any way entangle 
itself in local politics or controversies. I have no doubt that the collec- 
tive wisdom of this body will be quite adequate to securing efficiency 
of operation along with full attention to individual and local opinions 
from every section of the country, and of building up a continuous 
policy without also building up an administrative machine.”’ 

Favorable action was taken upon the matter during the meeting 
following Dr. Dewey’s address and early in 1916, the new officers, 
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President Wigmore and Secretary Tyler, addressed a letter on the 
formation of local chapters, inviting certain members to act as tem- 
porary chairmen of chapters in their institutions. 

In the Bulletin for April, 1916, page 18, we read the following advice 
given in this matter. 

“... The best way to organize the local chapters permanently is to 
start them informally, to let them work for six months, and then to take 
an account of the experience obtained. ... The ultimate formulation 
of the opinion of the Association and its committees, upon the several 
important topics due to be reported upon, ought to be preceded by a 
widespread local discussion. ... The chapters, therefore, are not ex- 
pected (at least, in the view of the undersigned) to play any part in the 
actual government of this Association....The true purpose of the 
chapters, viz., to assist in developing professional opinion, is so impor- 
tant and so valuable that it will of itself give to the chapters an ample 
reason for existence and activity. The Constitution of the Associa- 
tion is fundamentally based on individual membership, and thus ade- 
quately protects against any risk of cliques representing the power of 
individual institutions.” 

The December Bulletin of 1916 contains the report of a committee 
on organization of local chapters or groups, indicating reports from 
forty-three out of fifty. The reports hold that the success of the locals 
will depend on the officers and especially the chairmen of the committees 
of the parent organization. The latter must actually make use of the 
locals, must submit questions for discussion, and so on. 

It is evident from these reports that local chapters should be per- 
mitted and recognized, but that their form and scope should be left 
to local opinion. They may be useful in matters of passing upon new 
members, means of communication with officers and chairmen of com- 
mittees of the national organization, discussion of measures before the 
national organization, and discussion of specific questions when occasion 
arises. 

In the January, 1917, Bulletin, page 11, an unsigned statement 
reads in part: ‘““The Executive Committee and the Council necessarily 
depend, to a considerable extent, on the cooperation of officers of local 
branches, ... groups having and using this simple organization are 
therefore likely to exert relatively more influence on the policy and work 
of the Association.”’ 

The February Bulletin contains a suggestion from the University of 
Virginia chapter for systematic cooperative relations between chapters 
and committee chairmen. The March Bulletin contains the following 
statement of a Council vote: ‘‘A local branch of the Association may 
meet for discussion of questions either local or general and may adopt 
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formal resolutions for transmission to the officers of the Association or 
to the Association itself at the annual meeting. In case local questions 
seem to require action other than that just indicated, it is not desirable 
that action should be confined to members of the Association con- 
stituting a Local Branch rather than to members of a local faculty 
generally, and it is inexpedient that the name of the Association should 
be used in such cases. This does not preclude any local branch from 
calling a meeting open to other faculty members for action, as a self- 
constituted group, on any local issue.” 

The March, 1919, Bulletin, page 5, contained a new plan for meetings 
of local chapters intended to accomplish the following purposes: 

‘“(a) To bring about general and more careful examination and dis- 
cussion of important committee reports by the members of the Asso- 
ciation; 

“(b) To obtain a more representative expression of the opinions 
of members upon the recommendations of these reports than can be 
obtained at an annual meeting; 

“(c) To give greater coherency to the work of the Association, by 
focussing the attention of members, in any one year, upon a limited 
number of specific questions of educational policy; 

“(d) To correlate more closely the programs of the meetings of local 
branches with the work of the committees of the Association, and 
thereby to give greater interest, definiteness, and vitality to the activities 
of the branches.”’ 

In the October, 1919, number of the Bulletin an announcement was 
made of special topics for the year. Officers and members of local 
chapters were reminded of the newly adopted plan for focussing the 
discussion of the branches and of the annual meeting that year upon 
two designated topics on which committee reports had already been 
published. 

In December, 1919, President Lovejoy’s annual address dealt at 
length with local branches and local issues, local branches and general 
issues, reading in part: ‘Primarily, however, local branches are con- 
cerned with questions of general professional interest or of national 
educational policy.”’ President Lovejoy went on further: “If the 
pending plan for a system of delegate-representation of local branches 
at the annual meeting is adopted, these meetings will acquire a more 
adequately representative character; but even then they will not fulfil 
the purpose of focussing the attention of the majority of the members 
of the profession simultaneously upon common problems, or of formulat- 
ing the considered judgment of the general body of university teachers, 
unless they are preceded by meetings of all local branches, at which the 
same problems are thoroughly ventilated. Again, the reports of our 
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committees will lack much of their potential usefulness unless they are 
carefully considered by all members and taken up for discussion at 
branch meetings.”’ 

In another place in his address, Dr. Lovejoy said: ‘“Thus the accom- 
plishment of some of the most essential aims of the society depends 
absolutely upon the activity of the local branches. But the local 
branches are, upon the whole, the least functional part of our orgauiza- 
tion. Not a few of them, indeed, have manifested an admirable degree 
of energy and of understanding of their important place in the schere 
of things. But a good many others seem to keep up not much more 
than a formal and perfunctory existence, as organized bodies, and their 
members apparently look upon the national officers and committees 
as the only needful working organs of the Association.”’ 

In the May, 1921, Bulletin we read that a circular letter was sent by 
the General Secretary to the local chapters designating subjects for 
discussion during the year such as: intellectual interest and standards 
of undergraduates, migration and interchange of graduate students, 
economic condition of the profession. 

In the November-December, 1921, number of the Bulletin, page 21, 
the following statement of reasons for having local chapters was made: 

“Local Problems. The profession as a whole, as distinguished from 
national societies for particular subjects, has common interests and 
problems with which the Association is organized to deal, in part through 
committees, in part through the annual meeting and the Bulletin, but 
in the end the local problems can be dealt with only by men in the 
institution concerned... . 

“Annual Meeting. The annual meeting, on account of geographical 
difficulties and conflicting engagements, will rarely be broadly repre- 
sentative except on the delegate basis. One important service which 
a local branch can render the Association consists, therefore, in sending 
a delegate to the meeting. Without such representation the local 
members are practically disfranchised and are not doing their part to 
promote the objects of the Association. 

“Business during the Year. The Council and the committees of the 
Association aim to present important questions of general interest for 
local branches during the year. The discussion of these questions at 
local branch meetings should be of special value to the branches them- 
selves and particularly to junior members. The results of such dis- 
cussion when transmitted to the general officers or to the chairmen of 
committees form the best possible basis for ascertaining and expressing 
the consensus of professional opinion.” 

In the November, 1922, issue of the Bulletin, page 13, a report from 
the then Committee on Chapters appeared. This report said in sub- 
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stance that the principal functions of meetings of local chapters are 
three: 

(a) to discuss questions of general interest to American college and 
university teachers; 

(b) to discuss current local questions of educational method or 
policy, or of professional obligation and privilege, in a freer, more in- 
formal, and more thorough way than is usually possible in faculty meet- 
ings; 

(c) to take action upon specific matters of Association business 
submitted to the Chapters by the Council or Executive Committee of 
the national organization. 

A survey of the questions discussed by local chapters during the past 
seventeen years as reported in the Bulletin shows them to have been of 
an exceedingly varied character. Obviously, many of the questions 
were of a purely local character and their discussion by the local chapters 
in many cases no doubt stimulated action by the faculties and ad- 
ministrative officers at the institutions where these chapters were 
located. As a matter of fact, those chapters that were less dependent 
upon the national office for suggestions of questions and subjects for 
consideration and discussion were usually the most active chapters, 
being not only influential at their respective colleges and universities, 
but also most effective in their response to queries from the national 
office. 

The present plan of dealing with chapters is based on the circulation 
of monthly Chapter Letters from headquarters to the 227 chapters. 
In thirty-two cases, duplicate material is included for circulation to 
individual members. Reply forms are included and replies are tabu- 
lated on a fixed date about two weeks from the sending date, with a 
supplementary tabulation about the end of the month. The replies 
when so tabulated are, so far as necessary, answered by the General 
Secretary to individual chapters or transmitted to appropriate com- 
mittees. Sometimes results are published in the Bulletin. Usually they 
are summarized in the first section of the Chapter Letter next following. 
No special effort is made to secure completeness of replies, but at the 
time of the annual meeting a second request is sent to chapters within 
say 500 miles of the meeting place which have not previously reported 
delegates. 

It is quite obvious to Committee E that no plan of organization can 
be perfect, but let it be repeated that the general line of development 
in the functions of local chapters and in their relationship to the national 
body as a whole through the national officers has been as satisfactory as 
could be expected. Of course, every human device can be improved 
upon, be it a governmental device, or a mechanical one, and the members 
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of Committee E are keenly aware that improvements in the organiza- 
tion of the American Association of University Professors will be 
necessary from time to time. An evolutionary process rather than a 
revolutionary change, however, is much to be preferred. Such has been 
the policy of the Association under the wise guidance of Dr. Tyler and 
his associates during all the formative years of the Association and 
during the latter years of rapid expansion. Such a procedure should 
continue to be the policy of the Association if it would have as much 
strength and influence in the future as in the past. 


Committee E would therefore beg leave to present the following 
recommendations for its own increased and distributed activity as well 
as for an effective relationship between the local chapters and the na- 
tional headquarters. 

Recommendations 


That the monthly system of letters from headquarters should be con- 
tinued. 

That there should be an occasional check-up on the value of distri- 
bution to individual chapter members. 

That a calendar of Chapter Letters should be maintained from year 
to year. 

That the follow-up work should be further developed along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

a. Headquarters replies to chapter officers and reference of ques- 
tions and information to appropriate committees as hereto- 
fore. 

b. Summaries of replies and material for Bulletin continued. 

ec. A considerable development of activity through the standing 
Committee on Chapters: 

1. A committee with its chairman or secretary within easy ac- 
cess of headquarters and one or more members in each of 
the nine geographical divisions of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

2. Each member of the committee should be on the mailing 
list for the Chapter Letter and should be expected to 
send in occasional suggestions for items to be included 
in future letters. 

3. Each member of the committee to receive a copy of the 
monthly analysis of replies. 

4. Each member of the committee to examine the list of replies 
for his own district, with a view to follow up to chapter 
officers from whom few or no replies are received or where 
need of attention is indicated. This does not imply ex- 
cessive activity so much as reminders and a personal 
touch. 

5. Each committee member will endeavor to promote interest 
in regional meetings where practicable and in visits either 
by himself or by a member of the Council. Each mem- 
ber of the committee will report informally about the 

first of each month as to what has happened during the 
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month. These reports should be sent in duplicate to the 
chairman of the committee and to headquarters. One 
of the activities to be encouraged is naturally the nomi- 
nation of new members and the retention of the old. 
The question of holding meetings must depend to a great 
extent on local conditions. The members of the com- 
mittee should be familiar with the activities and policy of 
the Association as published in the Bulletin. 


The aim of the plan should be to promote a better circulation of ideas 
and larger attendance at the annual meeting. It aims at a certain 
amount of decentralization without sacrifice of unity of organization 
and principles. 


PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF CHAPTERS BY DISTRICTS 


New England: Maine 2, New Hampshire 2, Vermont 1, Massachusetts 12, 
Rhode Island 2, Connecticut 5; total 24. 

Middle Atlantic: New York 20, New Jersey 2, Pennsylvania 18; total 40. 

East North Central: Ohio 19, Indiana 7, Illinois 8, Michigan 6, Wisconsin 3; 
total 43. 

West North Central: Minnesota 5, Iowa 8, Missouri 9, North Dakota 2, South 
Dakota 3, Nebraska 2, Kansas 5; total 34. 

South Atlantic: Delaware 1, Maryland 6, District of Columbia 3, Virginia 7, 
West Virginia 3, North Carolina 4, South Carolina 2, Georgia 6, Florida 3; total 35. 

East South Central: Kentucky 6, Tennessee 4, Alabama 2, Mississippi 0; total 12. 

West South Central: Arkansas 2, Louisiana 2, Oklahoma 3, Texas 6; total 13. 

Mountain: Montana 2, Idaho 1, Wyoming 1, Colorado 4, New Mexico 1, 
Arizona 1, Utah 1, Nevada 1; total 12. 

Pacific: Washington 2, Oregon 4, California 8; total 14. 


GrorGeE H. Rypen, Chairman 
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That to secure a more democratic choice of Council members and to 
further the coherence of neighboring chapters, we recommend the 
grouping of chapters into suitable geographic districts, each of which will 
choose its own Council member. 


During the past year there has been a great deal of consideration as 
to ways of increasing the effectiveness of our Association. The Council 
has appointed a special policy committee and also one to look into the 
reorganization of the Washington office. The proposals which are 
before you have been printed in the November Bulletin, have been dis- 
cussed by many chapters, and by invitation of the Council are to be 
presented this morning. 

The society is now eighteen years old and has passed through a period 
of very rapid growth. During this time, its affairs have been directed 
principally by men from the well-established and, with certain excep- 
tions, the larger universities. These few have carried and continue to 
carry the greater part of the burden. Theirs is the thankless drudgery 
of organization, and the leadership in the defense of academic free- 
dom. We shall never adequately appreciate the long and able service 
of Dewey, of Cattell and of Leuschner and Munro, and of Lovejoy. 
Above all, we are indebted to our secretary, Dr. Tyler. 

This small and compact leadership has been admirably adapted toa 
period of youth and of rapid increases in membership. But now we are 
passing into an era in which our membership will no longer increase by 
leaps and bounds. Today, moreover, when there are ten candidates for 
every opening, when men question the utility of our great educational 
machine, every member of the Association is alive to our need that the 
society as a whole shall be stimulated to purposive and effective activity. 
We want our ten thousand members to be really and consciously active. 
A militant membership under capable and representative leadership is 
imperative. 

Our leaders need not be active in research or dominant in the learned 
societies. They must be interested in education in its broadest aspect. 
They should be thoroughly informed as to what goes on at our national 
office and in their local academic communities. They should be ac- 
quainted, not only with the chapters from which they come, but also 
with every chapter in the region. The Council member from Harvard, 
for example, should know of our work at Dartmouth and Williams 
and Tufts, and he might even know something about the one or two 
1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 29, 1933. 
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members on lonely duty at Bates College. With such active guidance, 
the Association may hope to play an important part in the New America. 
It may command respect and attention, even as do the bar, the medical, 
and the educational associations. 


CouNcIL MEMBERSHIPS IN THE A. A. U. P. 


Years Served by Members from Listed Chapters—1915-1933 
(P indicates Presidency) 


Member- Years Ratio to 
ship in Average 
(1933) Council Pro Rata 
I 
Group A. Twelve Chapters 
California, 20 (P); Chicago, 25 (P); Columbia, 22 (P); 
Cornell, 13 (P); Johns Hopkins, 25 (P); Harvard, 11 1565 = 212 2.5 
(P); Northwestern, 12 (P); Ohio State, 19 (P); Prince- 1/¢ 
ton, 13'/, (P, P); Stanford, 19'/, (P); Wisconsin, 16; 
Vale, 16. 
Group B. Twelve Largest Chapters (excluding those 
in A) 
C.C.N. Y.,3; Dartmouth, 6; Iowa, 12; Michigan, 
12; Minnesota, 5; Missouri, 11; Nebraska, 9; Penn. 1346 = 94 1.28 
State, 4; Pennsylvania, 12; Pittsburgh, 3; Texas, 7; 1/6 
Washington, 10. 
Group C. All Other Institutions 
Brown, 6; Cincinnati, 11 (P); Indiana, 9; Illinois, 7; 


Kentucky, 4; Iowa State, 3; Louisiana, 0; Syracuse, 7126 = 243 62 

3; Oklahoma, 3; Other Institutions, 197. ‘/, 

II 

The Council in 1933 
From Group A (above) 15 2.60 
From Group B 4 0.81 
From Group C 18 0.69 

37 


It has been said that our leaders should be selected rather than elected, 
and to this sentiment all will agree. The question arises, who shall do 
the selecting? Shall it be a few able leaders from a few large colleges 
or shall every member play at least a minor part? When the question 
is raised, we are told that the organization is democratically con- 
trolled, since the nominating committees use great care in distributing 
their favors. Let us consider, therefore, the distribution of Council 
memberships as shown in the table. 

Men from the chapters in Group A, with about one-sixth of total 
membership, have usually been dominant in the Association, and these 
chapters have supplied all but one of our presidents. They have held 
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two and one-half times their share, on a pro rata basis, of the key posi- 
tions. Their influence is greatly augmented by the fact that effec- 
tively they secure most of the advantages of continuous tenure. A few 
men in a given institution hold positions on important committees, 
pass on memberships in Council from one to another, and maintain con- 
tinued, unified activity. In contrast, when a chapter supplies only one 
member of the Council during a long period, he has little opportunity 
to ‘learn the ropes.’”’ Furthermore, according to our Constitution, he 
can not immediately serve a second term. 

Group B also contains about one-sixth of the membership and has 
secured more than its share of Council memberships figured on a pro 
rata basis. This group has supplied no president and but few key men. 

We now come to Group C which is very important, since it includes 
four-sixths of the membership. It supplies 62 per cent of its pro rata 
quota. While a few large institutions are included, it is preponderantly 
made up of small colleges, among them more than two hundred in which 
there are less than ten members each. Men in such institutions pay 
their dues and read the Bulletin. They seldom attend national meet- 
ings or meet with fellow-members to discuss our problems. The task 
of inspiring this two-thirds of our membership to effective, vital effort 
is one of the most important and difficult ones now facing the Associa- 
tion. 

The concentration of power in larger institutions as revealed by this 
study, is an inevitable result of our present method of selecting Council 
members. The nominating committee tends to choose men of its own 
acquaintance. Those chosen are likely to be men prominent in research 
work or in the learned societies. The member from the small college, 
be he ever so zealous and wise, has little chance to emerge from his 
present obscurity. 

From this fact arises a great weakness in the present order. Our 
Council members, coming from stable older institutions where tenure 
usually is secure and where academic freedom exists in perceptible 
quantities, have little first-hand knowledge of the problems of the teacher 
in certain small colleges hectored by boards of trustees who wish to 
perpetuate their own views. 

And now, after so much criticism, we come to the constructive 
proposals. 

It is suggested that instead of having Council members nominated 
by a committee, each should be elected by a regional group of chapters. 
The advantages claimed for this plan are manifold: 

(a) Such a Council member would be one of the most active and 
influential men of his district, and the national body would be composed 
of men zealous for the Association. They would not be overburdened 
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with committee work in other national bodies and could, therefore, 
give us full attention. 

(6) The member from a region would probably be willing to visit 
the colleges in his district, and would be received as the official repre- 
sentative of the chapters. He could tell the members of the activities 
of the Council, could ascertain the attitudes of those around him, and 
could effectively transmit them to the Council. In other words, he 
could establish an important and badly needed system of liaison. 

(c) Under such leadership, the regional groups could initiate and 
carry on efforts to solve sectional problems such as preventing bad 
legislation. As an example of such need, may we cite the following? 
Three years ago, there was an effort to pass a law in the Alabama legis- 
lature requiring formal teacher training for all college instructors. 
The national body was asked for help, but could do little as any inter- 
ference from outsiders would have been resented. In this situation, 
a local, well-organized section capably led could have fought forcefully, 
conducting a newspaper campaign making its voice heard at the state 
capitol. 

(d) Under such a leader, the members might meet occasionally in a 
regional conference. Such meetings would make for sociability and by 
mass contagion might revive the vitality of moribund chapters. They 
would be especially helpful to the two hundred small institutions where 
no chapters are organized. 

As an example of the working of such a regional meeting, may I 
describe one held last month at Pittsburgh? Despite the inclement 
winter weather, about forty members from seven colleges were present. 
We were addressed by our national President, Dr. Cook, who told us 
of our history and of the plans for the future. After lunch came an 
equally important part of the program. We held a warm but friendly 
round table discussion by which we became better acquainted with Dr. 
Cook than we could by any practicable means. In addition, we learned 
of the dire straits of some neighboring colleges, and for the first time 
heard from certain able men who are potential leaders. Some of them 
teach in small colleges, and under the present plan have little oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

In closing, may I emphasize that we are proud of the Association and 
of its present leadership. We believe, however, that more democracy 
isneeded. So long as councilmen are chosen by nominating committees, 
memberships will continue to go as at present to men of national reputa- 
tion for research and for work in other national societies. As a conse- 
quence, the smaller institutions will have little contact, and responsi- 
bility will not be encouraged. In this new day when college professors 
are being recognized more and more, we hope for an organized army in 
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which every member is consciously active, fighting for the cause of 
education. 


OSWALD BLACKWOOD 


The extended discussion which followed Professor Blackwood’s pres- 
entation of the proposals of the University of Pittsburgh chapter may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

Professor Hawes of Goucher College reported that his chapter ‘‘ap- 
proved in principle some of the aims, but voted unanimously ‘No’ on 
four items of the remedial program.’’ He expressed opposition to the 
regional conference and selection of nominees for membership in the 
Council by such conference, ‘‘partly because that method was tried out 
by the American Association of University Women with not very good 
results.’’ But he argued for some more democratic method of electing 
Council members, voicing the view that the women’s colleges were not 
adequately recognized in the nominations. 

Replying to the latter point, Professor Ryden of the University of Dela- 
ware stated that as chairman of the nominating committee of 1932 he 
could not recall that any women’s college chapter in the country had 
submitted nominees, as all chapters are urged to do. ‘‘When the 
chapters do not avail themselves of that opportunity,”’ he said, he could 
not see how different machinery would achieve ‘‘any greater democracy.” 

Professor Ward of Syracuse University expressed his chapter’s ap- 
proval of regional meetings, but disapproval of Council nominations by 
regional organizations. 

The view of the Williams College chapter was presented by Professor 
Blaisdell in the resolution: ‘‘That the idea of a regional conference for 
stimulating local interest is favored, but the other aspects of the Pitts- 
burgh proposals are not favored.’’ He emphasized the fear that in 
using regional organization as electoral colleges, ‘‘the machinery, ad- 
ministrative and otherwise, might become top-heavy, complicated, and 
difficult of functioning.”’ 

Professor Allen, Iowa State, reported favorable interest from his 
chapter, but urged that a Council member ought to represent the whole 
profession rather than the members in the particular district and that too 
much machinery should be avoided. 

Professor Allen, of the City College of New York, speaking as a former 
chairman of the nominating committee, disagreed with the underlying 
assumption of the Pittsburgh proposals that the present method is not 
fairly representative. He showed how every effort was made by the com- 
mittee to secure both geographical and departmental representation, 
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but emphasized the lack of responsiveness on the part of chapters in 
offering the names of nominees. He also pointed out that it is the 
Washington office which necessarily knows the most active and suitable 
men and women through their work in their own chapters and on na- 
tional committees. Professor Allen made the suggestion that instead 
of a traveling executive secretary, ‘‘at least three regional vice-presi- 
dents, one from the far west, one from the middle section of the country, 
and another from the east” should arrange to make regular visits to 
the chapters in their districts. 

Professor Payne, of Simpson Colleze, and Professor Boyer, of Muhlen- 
berg College, reported that their chapters are in favor of the proposals. 

Professor Dewey, Ohio State, expressed opposition to a fixed regional 
organization involving additional expense and meetings. Professor 
Hill, George Washington, expressed the interest of his chapter, but its 
opposition to a more complex system of nominations. Professor Fairlie, 
Illinois, speaking as an individual, expressed interest in the idea of 
regional conferences, but believed they should not be utilized for nomina- 
tion purposes. Professor Eaves, Simmons, said the chapter believed it 
would be a mistake to make the organization more complex and more 
expensive. Professor Richards, Oklahoma, believed the proposals 
deserved careful and deliberate study, but urged the importance of 
economy. 

Professor Dodge of the University of Oklahoma spoke of the widely 
varying attendance at Council meetings and stated his belief that the 
membership of the Council is not sufficiently representative. He ex- 
pressed his approval of the spirit of the Pittsburgh proposals and a belief 
that regional division would stimulate local activity, as well as provide 
for a method of electing to the Council which would be as satisfactory as 
the present system. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


Sessions were held in connection with the annual meeting in New 
Haven, followed by meetings in April and October in Washington. 
An informal meeting of western members with the Committee on 
Policy was held at Chicago, October 8, in advance of the regular Council 
meeting on the 21st. 

Nine letters to the Council and 18 to the Executive Committee have 
been circulated during the year. 

The principal business of the year, much of which has already been 
covered by publication in the Bulletin, includes the following: 

A Survey Committee to examine the organization and management 
of the Washington office, with a view to recommending possible econo- 
mies, was authorized at the New Haven meeting and organized in 
March, the membership including Professor Ella Lonn, of Goucher, 
Professor W. O. Weyforth, of Johns Hopkins, and Professor Richard N. 
Owens, of George Washington. The committee, after conference with 
the officers, deemed it necessary to employ an expert and secured Mr. 
Fred Nessell, Registrar of George Washington University, for the pur- 
pose. The report of the committee has been received and has had pre- 
liminary consideration by the Council. Certain economies have already 
been put in effect at the instance of the committee, notably in omitting 
certain procedures in the Appointment Service, which seemed unduly 
expensive under present conditions. There has also been a substantial 
reduction of expense in the cost of printing the Bulletin. 

Honorary Membership. A special committee authorized at the last 
annual meeting has made a report, the substance of which is embodied 
in the corresponding articles of the Constitution, published in the 
November and January Bulletins. 

Emergency Fellowships. A plan presented by Chairman Slichter, of 
the Committee on the Economic Condition of the Profession, at the 
April meeting of the Council was considered favorably and circulated to 
chapters. Up to this time results of this appeal have been scanty. 

Eligibility of Deans for Membership. At the instance of the Committee 
on Admissions, it was voted by the Council that, ‘Deans are not in 
general to be considered eligible for election to active membership.” 
Exceptions to this rule may be made by unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee. It was the feeling of the committee and of the Council that, 
while the functions and points of view of deans vary very widely, it 
was fair to assume that a dean who would be really in sympathy with 
the standards and purposes of the Association would in most cases 
have become a member prior to assuming administrative duties. 

Dues of the Association. The Council has given careful attention to 
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the possible reduction of the dues and its conclusions against such action 
have been explained at length in the November Bulletin. 

Removal of Institutions from Eligible List. The Council has con- 
sidered several cases at the October meeting and presents recommenda- 
tions for action by the Association in cases of Brenau and Rollins Col- 
leges and the U. S. Naval Academy. 

Resignations, Finances. The Council and the officers have given 
close attention to the monthly lists of resignations and the consequent 
decline in estimated receipts which has up to this time been slightly 
more than offset by corresponding reductions in expense. 

Constitution and By-Laws. Changes were discussed at length at the 
October meeting and have been so far as approved published in the 
November Bulletin. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


I aim in this report to present the usual statement of the principal 
activities of the year and then, in view of my retirement, to recapitulate 
certain salient facts of previous years with a few reflections of a general 
character. 

Membership. The membership of the Association is shown in the 
tabulation in the January Bulletin, page 64. 

This is the first year of its history in which the membership of the 
Association has declined. In view of the severity of the depression and 
the effect on institutional budgets, it seems fortunate that the decline 
has been only 304—less than three per cent. 

Finance. The current income of the Association also shows a loss 
due to the decline in membership, but, as was the case in 1932, the cost 
of operation has been so regulated as to remain within our income. 
A surplus was needed with a view to the holding of a more expensive 
delegate meeting in 1934. A larger surplus would have indicated that 
service needed had not been fully rendered. A statement in regard to 
the need of maintaining the present dues has been published, with the 
approval of the Council, in the November Bulletin. 

Appointment Service. In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee on Survey and indeed prior to the reception of its report, 
the cost of the Appointment Service has been substantially reduced by 
limiting the circularization of appointing officers, including presidents, 
deans, and heads of departments. The existence of the Appointment 
Service had already been repeatedly brought to their attention, and it 
has not seemed important or economically wise under existing condi- 
tions to repeat the process during the present year. The registration 
of members has diminished slightly to 1936. The number of vacancies 
brought to our attention during the year (66) has been approximately 
one-half of the number reported in 1932 (118), but in spite of abnormal 
conditions actual appointments have been reported in 14 cases, including 
four professors, two lecturers, one director of college halls, two tech- 
nicians, three instructors, one fellow, and one assistant, with fees 
amounting to $800. The following tabulation shows results by years: 


Year Rank Total No. Salaries Fees 

1929 2professors, 3 instructors 5 $12,300.00 $369.00 
1930 9 professors, 2 instructors, 1 consultant 12 32,052.50 960.28 
1931 9 professors, 2 instructors 11 31,820.00 954.60 
1932 8 professors, 4 instructors, 1 tutor 13 29,810.00 895.70 


1933 4 professors, 2 lecturers, 1 director college 
halls, 2 technicians, 3 instructors, 1 fellow, 
1 assistant 14 23,314.00 799.70 


$129,296.50 


| 
$3,979.28 | 
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The net cost of the service, about $2000 per year, has been to a con- 
siderable extent offset by the gain in junior membership. With a 
gradual return to normal conditions, the service should become much 
more useful and less burdensome to the membership. 

Bulletin. The general distribution of certain material published 
during recent years has been approximately as follows: 


1931 1932 1933 Average 


Annual Meeting, etc. 64 56 33 51 
Educational Discussion 93 87 114 98 
Committee Reports 31 149 192 125 
Notes and Announcements 64 55 69 63 
Reviews 37 19 39 32 
Local and Chapter Notes 79 35 42 52 

368 401 489 321 


It will be noted that committee reports during 1933 included the final 
report of the Committee on College and University Teaching, published 
as a supplement to the May Bulletin. Copies of this report have been 
sent to a large number of administrative officers, with the suggestion 
that it be made a basis for faculty discussion. Responses to the sug- 
gestion have been abundant and favorable. 

Committee Business. So far as committee business of the year is not 
presented explicitly in the course of the program of the Annual Meet- 
ing, I add the following comments: 

The Committee on Admission of Members under its new Chairman, 
Professor R. E. Dengler, of Pennsylvania State College, has dealt effec- 
tively with a number of somewhat intricate problems of a general char- 
acter, in particular with the perennial question of the eligibility of ad- 
ministrative officers, adopting, with the approval of the Council, a rule 
that deans as such shall not be considered eligible for election, but that 
exception may be made by unanimous vote of the committee. The 
underlying assumption is naturally that deans really interested in the 
aims of the Association will presumably have become members prior to 
assuming administrative functions. The question of appointing a com- 
mittee to study the textbook situation, with particular reference to the 
excessive use of second-hand copies, is under consideration by the 
Council at the instance of a number of members. 

Committee on Policy. Having in mind for some years the need of 
some preparation for my own retirement, I suggested to the President 
and the Council that it might be of advantage for the senior officers of 
the Association and the two most recent Presidents to act as a Committee 
on Policy. This committee, all of whose members were relatively 
familiar with the conditions, needs, and recent history of the Associa- 
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tion, has carried on considerable correspondence, but held no meeting 
until April last when Professors Crew, Munro, and Richtmyer met in 
Chicago. The recommendation of Professor Cook to the Nominating 
Committee for the General Secretaryship was the principal result of this 
conference, though it was not until the October meeting of the com- 
mittee that his consent was given. The committee also recommended 
to the Council that the dues be not lowered nor the Appointment Service 
discontinued. 

Chapters. The number of chapters has increased from 219 to 227, 
although in 7 of these the number of active members has fallen below 
the required 7. Eight Chapter Letters have been circulated dealing 
with the following topics among others: Economic condition of the 
profession, college and university teaching, use of second-hand text- 
books, foreign students and teachers, eligibility of deans, and Bulletin 
advertising. Replies to one or more letters have been received from 
143 chapters, including replies to all letters from the chapter officers at 
Buffalo, Harvard, and Lafayette. Additional visits on behalf of the 
Committee on College and University Teaching have been made by 
Professor Dodge to 24 chapters. President Cook has visited chapters 
at Tulane, Ohio State University, and Pittsburgh and the General 
Secretary at the University of Delaware. Certain important questions 
of policy have been the subject of correspondence with chapters during 
the year, some of which have appeared in various numbers of the 
Bulletin. 

The activity of chapters has continued to vary widely, some meeting 
regularly, others not at all. Some supply notes for the Bulletin, but a 
considerable increase in the number would be welcome. Some supply 
salutary criticism of the management and policy of the Association. 
While no chapter is likely to have complete information, it is a real 
service to the Washington office to let us know what facts need to be 
made clearer or more emphatic in the Bulletin or in Chapter Letters. 
The officers are not wholly oblivious of their own shortcomings and 
bespeak merely a measure of open-mindedness and recognition of the 
fact that their efficiency may be impaired rather than increased if they 
are compelled to divert too much time and energy from constructive 
activity to self-defense. It seems unquestionable that extremely 
severe economic conditions have increased sensitiveness, yet it is only 
fair to add that to the best of my knowledge the amount of discontent 
in our membership is no basis for alarm as to the good health and con- 
tinued welfare of the Association. The officers are certainly grateful for 
the generous appreciation and effective support they have received. 

Retrospect. In terminating protracted service as an officer of the 
Association, it may not be inappropriate to devote a little space to a 
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review of its growth and activities, with some comments on matters of 
general policy. 

In January, 1916, the Association had been successfully launched 
and had published a number of important reports on particular cases 
of academic freedom and tenure, also a general report enunciating 
principles. The vigorous initiative of President Wigmore (with the 
cooperation of the present Secretary) led during 1916 to the establish- 
ment of the monthly Bulletin, to the appointment of a considerable list of 
committees, to a marked increase in membership, and to the beginnings 
of a system of local branches or chapters, as they were subsequently 
called. During the early years of the Association, attention was mainly 
concentrated on pensions and insurance, in view of the recent change of 
rules of the Carnegie Foundation, the establishment of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association, and of various local plans corre- 
sponding more or less closely with it. During 1916, which closed with a 
deficit, the membership increased to 1915 active and 16 honorary mem- 
bers. 

In 1918, a Committee on Apparatus for Productive Scholarship was 
appointed with a substantial grant of $1000. Work involving expense 
was otherwise materially curtailed on account of economic conditions, 
the number of pages in the Bulletin dropping from 420 in 1917 to 192 
in 1918. In 1920 a membership campaign led to an increase of active 
members from 2378 to 3632 in 169 institutions, with a further gain of 
414 during the following year. Recent educational discussion began to 
appear in the Bulletin, with cooperation from a group of members in 
different institutions. 

In 1922, with 4568 active members in 207 institutions, the number of 
chapters had increased from 79 to 98. During that year, seven commu- 
nications were sent to local chapters inviting suggestions for committee 
service, expressions of opinion on debatable issues, cooperation in 
securing legislation, etc. The report remarks that the continued 
vitality of the Association depends perhaps even more on this circulation 
of ideas than on intramural activity of the individual chapters. 

The report for 1923 refers to systematic efforts to secure nominations 
of new members through local chapter officers, but indicates that there 
are twenty-seven institutions with a sufficient number of members, but 
without chapter organization. 

In 1924, the first Bulletin index was published covering the first 
ten volumes, which then aggregated 4439 pages. The important 
activities of the decade mentioned in the annual report for 1925 include 
eight general and twenty-one special reports on problems of academic 
freedom and tenure, a remarkable series of reports dealing with one 
aspect after another of methods of increasing intellectual interest and 
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raising intellectual standards of undergraduates, important reports on 
pensions and insurance, and on relations of faculties and governing 
boards. Preliminary mention is made of a cooperative effort to define 
principles and procedure in matters of academic freedom and tenure as 
a measure of forestalling abuses. 

The conference of January, 1925, under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education, with representatives of the American Association 
of University Women, American Association of University Professors, 
Association of American Colleges, Association of American Universities, 
Association of Governing Boards, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Association of Urban Universities, and the National 
Association of State Universities resulted in a statement of principles 
which has been ever since in constant use. 

In 1926, the Treasurer’s office was consolidated with that of the 
Secretary. In 1927 the organization of an editorial board for the 
Bulletin was effected. The active membership had just passed 6000. 

The 1928 report refers to the circulation of an extended list of topics for 
discussion by local chapters, the results of which might be reported to 
the appropriate committees or the officers. Chapter Letters were on 
application supplied in duplicate for distribution to individual members. 
During 1928, letters to chapters discussed the eligibility of administra- 
tive officers, the relation of chapters to nomination and election of 
members, the desirability of executive committees for chapters, the 
support of copyright legislation, the problem of placement service, a 
suggestion of conferences of members of the Association participating 
in certain summer schools, plans for the annual meeting. Mention is 
made of advertising in the Bulletin and of the establishment of a per- 
manent office in Washington. 

The report for 1929 announces the establishment of the Washington 
office in February and of an appointment service for college teachers, 
with 157 vacancies and 626 registrations of members. In the March 
Bulletin, publication of vacancies and teachers available was inaugu- 
rated. Letters to chapters included discussion of questions on depart- 
ment administration, required courses in education, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion report on college athletics, and tariff legislation involving censor- 
ship. From September, 1929, until September, 1930, the Washington 
office was in charge of Dr. Joseph Mayer as Treasurer and subsequently 
Executive Secretary. 

In September, 1930, and since, the General Secretary has been in 
residence except during the summer vacation. The more recent history 
of the Association scarcely needs review, but it may be noted that the 
membership campaign of 1930 resulted in the accession of nearly 2000 
active and more than 500 junior members, the total passing the 10,000 
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line, while the number of chapters increased to 183 in the same year. 
More recently, nominations for membership and the Appointment 
Service have seriously lagged on account of the depression, but the 
work of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure recapitulated 
in the Bulletin of May, 1932, has steadily and greatly increased. 

It is sometimes alleged that the activities of the Association have 
been too largely protective, rather than constructive. The latter 
word is perhaps not easy of definition or interpretation. Such com- 
mittees as those on academic freedom and tenure and on pensions 
and insurance naturally appeal to the self-interest of members. On 
the other hand, it is important to bear in mind that the underlying aim 
of these committees is not the personal welfare of individuals so much 
as the improvement of the general conditions under which their work is 
conducted. 

A careful study of the history of the Association will make it abun- 
dantly clear that the important recent work of the Committee on College 
and University Teaching for example is only the latest of a long 
series of steps in a constructive direction and entirely in harmony 
with the consistent policy of the Association from its foundation. 
The exceptional and important fact about it is that a substantial 
financial grant was obtained from the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, without which the program of the committee 
would have involved a prohibitive drain on our limited budget. 

It is also sometimes alleged that the responsibility of the Association 
is too highly centralized. (Centralization of mere labor is doubtless 
unobjectionable.) An essential element in the situation is that our 
general membership, including chapter officers, consists of busy people 
with only a little marginal time available for any work for the Associa- 
tion. Continuous work must be carried on mainly by those officers 
who in an Association of our size are paid for doing it. The Association 
has always received, however, a very great amount of gratuitous service 
(including that of the present Secretary for his first three years in 
office). Responsibility tends to increase with length of service, though 
it is to a considerable extent shared with unpaid officers, chairmen of 
committees, and members of the Council, as well as with chapter officers. 
Vitally important is the circulation of ideas, suggestions, and opinions, 
which, on account of the size of the country, must be mainly dependent 
on correspondence and annual meetings. Even the annual meetings 
are an imperfect means in view of the fact that the composition of the 
meeting is so largely dependent on the particular group with which we 
meet, except in years when a subsidized delegate meeting is inde- 
pendently arranged. In other years the Council is likely to be a really 
more representative body than the general session of the Association. 
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Future Possibilities. Disclaiming any prophetic competence, I 
hazard a few closing remarks on the nearer future of the Association. 

As to organization and direction of policy, it seems to me of the 
greatest importance to maintain a fairly high degree of continuity and 
stability without rigidity. If the Association in a given year or period 
tends to any extreme of policy, there is likely to be a reaction with risk 
of loss of members as well as of reputation. We should aim steadily at a 
reasonable balance of activity and interest in maintenance of standards 
of academic freedom and tenure, and similar protective work on the 
one hand, and in what are sometimes called constructive activities 
on the other. 

The Association should in my judgment continue to be a national 
association of individual members rather than a federation of hetero- 
geneous chapters, using the adjective in the sense that any sort of 
uniformity of chapter organization or management is precluded by the 
diversity of local conditions. The control and guidance of national 
policies should continue to rest with the national officers and the Council, 
which must be selected with the care commensurate with their re- 
sponsibilities and must keep in touch with the general membership 
through the Bulletin, the chapters, and the annual meetings. 

I am not oblivious to the perils of too long continuance in office and 
can not hope to have escaped them. I venture in an occasional mood of 
optimism to harbor the idea that in these early formative years the 
tendency to stability of policy has not been without compensating 
value. May I close with an expression of cordial gratitude to the 
successive presidents with whom it has been my good fortune to work, 
to many devoted and loyal associates and cooperators past and present 
in Cambridge, Washington, and in our chapters all over the country. 
May my esteemed successor be equally fortunate. 


H. W. TyLer, General Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER: 


The following Statement of Income and Expenditure for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1933, is submitted by the Treasurer, as his 
report for the year. The accounts of the Association for the year 1933 
have been duly audited by Professor R. N. Owens, C. P. A., of George 
Washington University. 


Statement of Income and Expenditure 
(from January 1 through December 31) 


INCOME 1932 1933 
Appointment Service... 1,625.14 1,636 .92 

Banking holiday checks still uncollected’. ... .. 529 .30 
Total Current Income less uncollected checks... .. $40,418.07 

EXPENDITURE 

Bookkeeping and Office Records....... $6,642 .37 $6,984.08 
Clerical. .... 3,924.64 3,856 .72 
Supplies... .. 417.73 827 . 36 
Overhead....... 6 2,300 .00 2,300 .00 

Advertising and Publicity... .. hap 542.50 34.90 

Nominations and Chapter Activities.............. $6,903 .45 $6,490.22 
2,300 .00 2,300 .00 
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EXPENDITURE (Continued): 


Committee Activities................ 
Overhead 


Furniture and Equipment............ 


Executive Committee and Council Meetings....... 


(exclusive of Annual Meeting) 
President’s Office............. 
Travel (Officers and Delegates)........ 


Withdrawn during 1933 .. 


Balance, December 31, 1933.. 


Life Membership Fund :? 


Balance, January 1, 1933......... 


Interest added in 1933............... 


Transferred to Current Income... 


Balance, December 31, 1933.......... 


Carnegie Grant for Committee U:' 


Total Current Expenditure...................... 
SUMMARY 
Checking Account :* 
Less Transfer to Invested Reserve............. 
Balance, December 31, 1933............ 
Invested Reserve :* 
Deposited during 1933.................. 


1, 


Interest added in 1933............... 


PROFESSORS 


$ 5,191. 
1,735.36 


77.65 
1,578.73 
1,800 .00 

$ 474.88 

$ 1,200.00 
$ 408.28 
$ 200.00 
$ 84.85 
$ 100.00 
$40,935.20 
1,929.64 

3.46 


$ 2,628.47 
40,418.07 


43,046 . 54 
38,722.80 


4,323.74 


4,000.00 


$ 4,000.00 
7,000.00 


11,000.00 
3,000.00 


$ 1,960.87 
59.25 
2,020.12 


178.00 


$ 7,844.77 


75.00 


$ 6,600.17 
2,295 .78 
79.05 
2,125.34 
2,100 .00 
96.98 
1,000.00 
772.05 


RASA 


200.00 
102.03 
100.00 


$38,722.80 
1,695.27 
3.25 


$ 323.74 


$ 8,000.00 


$ 1,842.12 
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$ 946.98 


The 1933 income and expense have, in the main, been in accordance with the budget 
submitted February 20, 1933, and approved by the Executive Committee. Changes 
in the budget were approved in May and in October. The actual income was 
$681.93 less than that originally estimated, due to reductions in the interest rate and 
to outstanding payments of $529.30 which still remain uncleared because of the 
banking holiday. This reduction was more than offset by a decrease, in actual over 
estimated expenditure, of $777.20. The two major items regarding which the 
savings estimated in May and October were not realized were Bulletin printing, and 
supplies. The cost of Bulletin printing in 1933 was, nevertheless, $1218.93 less 
than in 1932 and $1892.93 less than in 1931; and the cost of supplies was $489.24 
less than in 1932 and $686.44 less than in 1931. 

Savings have, on the whole, been effected: under Bulletin, mainly by changes in 
format (of the last four issues for 1933); under Nominations and Chapter Activities, 
by the elimination of a duplicate Master Bulletin (in which all changes in member- 
ship had been entered currently) and by a decrease in membership activity (total 
of new elections have dropped from 1284 in 1932 to 949 in 1933); under Furniture 
and Equipment, by partial suspension of purchases; under Publicity, by a reduction 
in the number of publicity releases and the elimination of an honorarium to the 
publicity director; under Appointment Service, by the elimination of changes in 
seven out of eight registration papers on file for each registrant, by reduction of 
Appointing Officer circularization, and by the omission of all summer checking and 
follow-up work; under Correspondence Files and Mail, by the omission of the sum- 
mer clearance of general correspondence files more than two years old. Against 
these savings there were additional expenditures in 1933 over 1932 of $363.77 for the 
October Council meeting and $1408.43 for Committee Activities. The details under 
Committee field expense for 1933 were: Committee A, $1521.57; Committee F, 
$4.35; Committee Q, $92.01; Committee W, $63.29; Committee P, $25.00; Com- 
mittee Z, $10.42; Survey committee, $87.50; and Policy committee, $321.20. 
The total Committee clerical expense was $2295.78, of which $1836.62 was for Com- 
mittee A and $459.16 for all other committees. The expense for specific committee 
supplies was $79.05, of which $63.24 was for Committee A and $15.81 for all other 
committees. Committee overhead was $2100, of which $1680 was for Committee A 
and $420 for all other committees. 

“General” and Overhead: In making comparisons with the Treasurer’s report for 
1932, published in the February, 1933, Bulletin, it should be borne in mind that the ex- 
penses heretofore listed under the heading ‘‘General’’ have now been distributed 
among the specific categories of expenditure, with the exception of an item of $1400 
for general supplies which is included under overhead. The overhead for 1933 was 
$10,700, consisting of the half-time salaries of the General Secretary ($4000) and the 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer ($3000), the rent ($2300), and general supplies 
($1400). In the distribution of overhead indicated above, $400 in 1933 and $600 
in 1932, allocated as a special overhead against the Carnegie college teaching investi- 
gation, were not included. Under general supplies were included outlays for taxes 
and for the yearly audit of the books, and expenditures for telephone ($213.26) and 
for office postage ($731.87), which totalled $945.13 of the $1400 during 1933. This 
did not include specific postage charges for mailing bills for dues and Bulletins to the 
membership. 
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Certain arbitrary allocations previously approved have been continued during 1933 
to conform with customary practice, to wit: The mail and file clerks’ salaries con- 
tinued to be allocated equally to (1) Bookkeeping, (2) Nominations and Bulletin, (3) 
Appointment Service and Annual Meeting, (4) Committees; a sum of $1600 con- 
tinued to be transferred from Bookkeeping clerical to Nominations and Chapter 
clerical, to take care of membership slips returned with checks for dues, chapter rebate 
records, and monthly typing and mailing of election notices. 

The surplus for the year was $1695.27; the cost per member, figured on the basis 
of average membership, was reduced to $3.25, as compared with $3.46 in 1932, 
$3.92 in 1931, and $4.19 in 1930. This does not of course indicate that we could, 
by further economies of eight per cent, lower our dues to $3.00, since the number of 
Active members now paying $4.00 dues is only about 8500, while the expense per 
member is computed on the basis of the total membership. 

JoserH MAYER, Treasurer 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting, December 29, 1933. 

2 Following the banking holiday on March 3, 1933, checks in payment of dues, Appointment 
Service fees, Bulletins, etc., totalling $1998.75 were held by various banks on which they were 
drawn. Of this amount, $1469.45 was later cleared, so that the total amount outstanding on 
December 31, 1933, was $529.30. Inasmuch as the checks themselves were not returned to the 
Association, we can not identify those members whose accounts were marked paid at the time the 
checks were received, but which in reality remain unpaid. Many members are undoubtedly in a 

ition to know that checks drawn on their banks just prior to March 3 were never cleared, and it 
is hoped that they will notify us of this fact and send us replacement checks in order that the out- 
stand , ym may be cleared. 

e Invested Reserve, the Life Membership Fund, and the Carnegie Grant are deposited in 
the $ ial Interest Department of the Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
The Checking Account is with the American Security and Trust Company, Washington, D. C 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY, DISMISSAL OF PRESIDENT 


It was reported in the press in November that President W. S. 
Athearn, of Butler University, had been notified October 28 of a resolu- 
tion of the Board creating a vacancy in the office of the President and 
appointing Dean J. W. Putnam as Acting President. President Athearn 
was offered the option of dismissal or resignation not later than October 
30. It was stated that the committee declined to give reasons for the 
action of the Board and recognized that there had been no previous 
notice of the Board’s intentions and no opportunity to meet whatever 
charges may have been the basis for action, which was justified by refer- 
ence to the clause in the charter giving the Board the right to hire and 
discharge employees at will. 

Dr. Athearn in an extended statement to the Board declined to 
resign and accepted his discharge without a hearing “‘in the hope that 
at some future time I may learn the reasons for this unusual procedure.”’ 

A member of the committee is quoted as making the following state- 
ment: 

“The board of directors has accepted severance of relations with Dr. 
Athearn without bitterness at least on its part and, it is hoped, also on 
his part. Having in its custody a large property and realizing its re- 
sponsibilities, the Board has adopted policies distinctly delegated to it 
in its charter—including ‘control and management,’ appointment and 
removal at pleasure of presidents and agents. 

“Under this authority it has established an office in conjunction with 
the Butler Foundation, a separate holding corporation with an office 
downtown. 

“This department is distinct from the academic operations of the 
university and has to do with the raising and control of endowments, 
real estate, and resources amounting now to some $4,000,000, more 
than $3,000,000 in excess of all contingent liabilities. 

“It is far too important an office to be discontinued, as the directors 
have plans for extensive enlargements and promotional activities for 
which substantial revenues have already been raised by the financial 
secretary. 

“This work will go forward under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee, of which William G. Irwin is chairman, until the Butler Founda- 
tion has amassed ample funds for the increasing needs of the university. 

“The Board understands that it is this department to which Dr. 
Athearn makes reference in his resignation. 

“This Board relies on the charter for its guidance. It serves without 
pay and takes its duties seriously, believing that it should ‘build up, 
maintain, sustain, and perpetuate here an institution of learning of the 
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highest class,’ as dreamed by Ovid Butler and his contemporary 
founders.”’ 

The difficulty of reconciling the aim specified in the final paragraph 
and the action described above would seem not to be apparent to the 
writer. 

The faculties of The College of Liberal Arts and Sciences by a three 
to one vote adopted the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the faculty of Butler College recognizes the efforts 
made by Dr. Walter Scott Athearn while president of this institution 
and wishes him well in any future field in which he may labor. 

“In view of a great number of reasons, some tangible and others in- 
tangible, we approve the step taken by the Board of Directors in sever- 
ing his connection with the institution. 

“We pledge our utmost endeavor and support to Acting President 
James W. Putnam in the arduous task he has undertaken. He has long 
enjoyed both our confidence and affection. 

‘‘We want the friends of Butler and the public in general to know that 
under his wise and sensible leadership the institution will move on 
harmoniously to larger fields of influence.” 

While it is not the custom of the Association to make investigations 
of dismissals of administrative officers, the implication of the above 
procedure in regard to general conditions of tenure and educational 
policy seems to render it appropriate to bring the situation to the atten- 
tion of our membership. 

According to a chapter representative, general conditions of tenure in 
the institution are considered more satisfactory now than during the 
preceding two years. 


CHAPTER LETTER REPLIES 


The November Chapter Letter included an inquiry as to the prefer- 
ence of chapters in regard to the distribution of material in the Bulletin. 
The replies, though not very numerous, are about evenly balanced as to 
increase and decrease in such matters as educational discussion and local 
and chapter notes, as to which chapter opinion would be particularly 
important. An inquiry as to need of personal relief elicited but few com- 
ments, most of them indicating no present urgency. The question on 
frequency of promotion in rank without corresponding salary increase 
under present economic conditions indicated that this policy was in 
effect in a small majority of those which reported on the question. 

The January Chapter Letter referred to certain matters in connection 
with the annual meeting, including the copies of the stenographic 
report available at the usual charge of $5.00, the appointment of a special 
committee to consider proposals presented by the University of Pitts- 
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burgh Chapter, the removal of certain institutions from the eligible list, 
the report of the Iowa State Conference on ways in which institutions 
in that state have reacted to decreased income, the affiliation of Chapters 
with other organizations, which was disapproved by the Council, and the 
desirability of more abundant contributions from chapters to the 
section on Local and Chapter Notes in the Bulletin. 

Among interesting replies, particular mention may be made of the 
following: 

Colgate: A very enthusiastic meeting was held January 19, with 
discussion of the May, 1933, report of Committee U. A membership 
drive is now on, and the Chapter plans meetings every month as against 
two or three per year as formerly. Iowa State: The Chapter sponsored 
the Honors’ Day Banquet. The study of teaching methods has been 
the main topic of discussion during the past year. During 1934 a news 
letter will be circulated to members after each meeting. Kent State: 
At the October meeting the May, 1933, report of Committee U was dis- 
cussed, and reports were made by members attending the meetings of 
four learned societies, and the delegate to the Association’s annual 
meeting. Muhlenberg: The average attendance at meetings, held 
regularly on the second Friday of each month, is 90%. Programs are 
prepared for the year, and papers on trends in various fields are pre- 
sented and discussed at the meetings. Nevada: The regular monthly 
meetings are well attended. Local matters are discussed; notably, 
plans for pension system, revision of requirements for M.A., and cor- 
relation of upper and lower division work. Discussions have resulted in 
faculty action in two instances. Pennsylvania State: Meetings will 
be held in February, April, and May, at which committees on faculty 
health, marginal sophomores, and faculty contracts will submit reports. 
South Carolina: An active discussion of Junior College and other im- 
mediate local problems is scheduled. Toledo: Meetings in February, 
March, April, and May are planned with programs to cover the follow- 
ing subjects: extra-curricular projects at Toledo, guidance and per- 
sonnel work, ‘‘What’s New in Science,’ and “‘History of Glass Making.” 
The last three subjects are to be presented by specially engaged speakers. 
Vermont: Well-attended regular monthly luncheons are held, followed 
by papers and discussions on educational topics. Virginia State 
Teachers (Farmville): A regional conference of Virginia chapters, 
probably in March, is planned, with a view to forming a Virginia di- 
vision of the Association. Discussions have been held on the Committee 
U report. Wyoming: Chapter programs are devoted to studies of 
what other institutions are doing, and of problems of curriculum and 
of teaching. Most of the members of the faculty Committee on Cur- 
riculum are active in the Association. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


A CLEARING House FoR FAcuLty EXCHANGES 


Would the Appointment Service of the Association consider feasible 
the establishment of a clearing house to lead to the temporary exchange 
of professors (or instructors) in different departments of various colleges 
and universities? There must be many institutions in which some de- 
partments find themselves temporarily overstaffed at the same time 
that other departments are understaffed. When the budget does not 
permit additions to the payroll, and there is no real reason for decreasing 
the staff by dismissal, one solution appears to lie in a system of barter be- 
tween institutions. Thus one college might lend to another, for a semes- 
ter or a year, an assistant professor of Philosophy, receiving in exchange 
the stimulus of courses in German literature offered by a visiting pro- 
fessor whose presence will relieve the teaching load of the department of 
German. 

The success of such a system of exchange will lie, obviously, in the 
organization of a center for registration of all these needs, and in a rea- 
sonable compromise, on occasion, in the matter of salaries. But if the 
registration is sufficiently far-reaching I believe that it will prove a 
solution of many temporary but harassing problems. Need I go further 
to suggest the advantages to institutions and to individuals of the stimu- 
lus of such contacts? 

ELEANOR PATTERSON SPENCER 
Goucher College 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


I am deeply grateful to you for the splendid service that the Ap- 
pointment Service has rendered in notifying me of vacancies. Although 
I have not succeeded in obtaining a permanent position as yet, your 
department deserves high commendation for the way in which you have 
given me notices of vacancies, especially during times through which we 
have been passing. 

FROM A JUNIOR MEMBER 


THE CASE OF Dr. YARD 


I wonder if you would be willing to refer in the next issue of the 
Bulletin to the Research Bulletin No. 1 of the Religion and Labor 
Foundation which gives the case of Dr. Yard of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and say that copies of this can be secured for 10 cents from the 
office of the Religion and Labor Foundation at 304 Crown Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


JEROME Davis 
Yale University 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following sixty-six nominations for active membership and 
twenty-three nominations for junior membership are printed as provided 
under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee 
may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! 
and will be considered by the Committee if received before March 25, 
1934. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Chairman; F. K. Beutel, Tulane; H. L. Crosby, Penn- 
sylvania; A. C.Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. 
Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Margia B. Abbott (Home Economics), Simmons 

James F. Baldwin (History), Vassar 

Theodore Baumeister, Jr. (Mechanical Engineering), Columbia 
W. Edwards Beach (Economics), Williams 

Edgar M. Bowman (Romance Languages), Wells 

John G. Brainerd (Electrical Engineering), Pennsylvania 
David Brown (English), Williams 

Roy G. Bryson (Voice), Oregon 

Edwin B. Burgum (English), New York 

Hugh Carter (Sociology), Pennsylvania 

Charles A. Choquette (Romance Languages), Colgate 
Agnes E. Conwell (Secretarial Studies), Simmons 
Isabella K. Coulter (Secretarial Studies), Simmons 
Harold L. Dorwart (Mathematics), Williams 

Neil S. Foster (Business Administration), Baylor (Waco) 
R. W. Frantz (English), Nebraska 

Charles S. Gardiner (Education), Baylor (Waco) 
Alexander G. F. Gode-von Aesch (German), Albright 
Guenther H. Grueninger (German), De Pauw 

Paul Haensel (Economics), Northwestern 

Beatrice L. Hagen (Mathematics), Pennsylvania State 
Norman E. Himes (Sociology), Colgate 

Robert Hopkins (Music), Baylor (Waco) 

C. Harold King (English), Colgate 

Herman B. Kiphuth (German), Vermont 

Theodore T. Lafferty (Education), Lehigh 

Katherine H. McKinstry (Physical Education), Berea 
Albert L. Meyers (Economics), Colgate 

Anton Navratil (Music), Baylor (Waco) 

Fredrik V. Nyquist (Art), Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Joseph A. Orr (Civil Engineering), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
William P. Ott (Mathematics), Alabama 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Norman J. Padelford (Government), Colgate 
Thomas M. Pearce (English), New Mexico 
Andre Polah (Music), Syracuse 

Edwin H. Reeder (Education), Vermont 
William E. Riecken (Botany), Ohio Wesleyan 
Horace E. Rogers (Chemistry), Dickinson 
Warren Shepard (English), Syracuse 

Paul M. Titus (Economics), Kenyon 

John S. Tremper (German), Colgate 

Harold C. Urey (Chemistry), Columbia 
David F. Votaw (Education), Texas State Teachers (Southwest) 
Clarence W. Young (Psychology), Colgate 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Lawrence W. Beals (Philosophy), Williams 

Herbert B. Butcher (History), Pennsylvania 

Wallace J. Campbell (Social Science), Oregon . 
Marguerite H. Clarke (History), Columbia 

John C. Eberhart (Psychology), Northwestern 

Newton D. Holbrook, 3rd (German), North Carolina 

C. Iver Hovland (Psychology), Northwestern 

Andrew S. Keck (Fine Arts), Williams 

Caroline A. Lander (Botany), Wisconsin 

Allan Latham (Economics), Williams 

Esther E. Nelson (Economics), Harvard 

Gilford G. Quarles (Physics), Virginia * 
Hallett D. Smith (English), Williams 

Donald D. Wright (Chemistry), Yale 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Ira G. Adams (Economics), Texas Agricultural and Mechanical > 
Alice F. Blood (Household Economics), Simmons 

Helen M. Bunting (Physical Education), Stanford 

Frank E. Burkhalter (Journalism), Baylor (Waco) 

Stuart Chapin (English), Williams 

Giovanni Costigan (History), Idaho 

Fred J. Delmore (Chemistry), Seton Hill 

Mabelle S. Ehlers (Home Economics), Michigan State 

Alexander Erlick (Accounting), Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Edward Gee (Accounting), Michigan State 

Norman M. Guy (Economics, Sociology), Brothers 
Ralph W. Hammett (Architecture), Michigan 

Frank S. Kenyon (Music), Washburn 

Russell R. Larmon (Administration), Dartmouth | 
Everett M. McCracken (Music), Baylor (Waco) 

Emmy Ohl (Music), Seton Hill 

Clair Olson (English), Armour Institute of Technology 
Arthur C. Parsons (Modern Languages), Maryland 
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Edward C. Prophet (Geography), Michigan State 
Winfield H. Rogers (English), Western Reserve 

Carl Shoup (Business Administration), Columbia 
Gladys Winegar (Home Economics), Michigan State 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


John E. Canaday (Art), Washburn 

Patterson H. French (Political Science), Williams 
Joseph I. Gartside (English), Washburn 

Harold B. Hitchcock (Biology), Williams 

Ladley Husted (Botany), Virginia 

Jessica P. Leland (Chemistry), Columbia 
Theodore Nicol (Romance Languages), Harvard 
Willis D. Nutting (Classics), St. Teresa 

Alvin Y. Wells (Biology), Montana 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy should reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions 


Vacancies Reported 


Art: Associate professor, woman or single man, southern college for 
women. New department to be set up beginning September, 1934. 
Courses in both practical art, and history and appreciation of art. 
Salary for first year, $1500 and living (estimated at $500), opportunity 
for advancement. V 653 


Health Service: Director, woman under 40, eastern college for women. 
Training, experience, and interest in college public health for administra- 
tion, guidance of students, care of sick. V 646 


Teachers Available 


Aeronautical, Mechanical Engineering: M.S. Five years’ teaching and 
executive experience. A 752 


Argumentation, Debate, Oratory: Man, 46, M.A., 22 years’ college 
teaching experience (13 years head of department of public speaking). 
Author successful textbooks, Debate and Oratory. A 753 


Biology: Man, Sc.D. Johns Hopkins. Five years’ full time research. 
Publications. Pre-medical subjects, especially parasitology. A 754 


Chemistry: Man, Ph.D. Several years’ teaching and research experience 
in high grade universities and research institute. Especially qualified 
for both teaching and research. Now in professional research; prefer 
academic position. A 755 


Chemistry: Ph.D. analytical, physical or inorganic. A 756 


Classics: Young woman, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins, seeks position as assistant, 
teaching or research. A 757 


Cultural and Physical Anthropology: Man, Ph.D. Yale, postgraduate 
study University of Berlin, Germany. Long experience college teaching, 
travel, lecturer, desires change. Available now. A 758 
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TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Economics, Business Administration: Man, 26, candidate Ph.D., August, 
1934. Four years in research bureau, teaching experience. A 759 


Economics, Commerce: Widely experienced man, J.D., Ph.D. <A 760 


Economics, History, Government; Man, 43, Ph.D. Summer or fall. 
A 761 


Economics, History, Sociology: Man, Ph.D. Fourteen years’ experience. 
A 762 


Education (Administration, Finance): Man, 43, Ph.D. Nine years’ col- 
lege experience. Publications. Surveys. Summer or permanent. 
A 763 


Education; school finance, taxation, accounting, and auditing: Man, 
40, Ph.D. Publications, honorary societies, experience in surveys and 


audits. A 764 


Educational Psychology: Man, 36, Ph.D. Six years in present position. 
Desires promotion. A 765 


English: Man, Ph.D. Boston University. Shakespeare seminar, Yale. 
Fifteen years’ college teaching from Atlantic to Pacific coast. Experi- 
ence and appreciation of human values in teaching. Available June or 
September. A 766 


English: Man, 30, Ph.D. Harvard. Three years’ university teaching 
experience. Articles. Available at once. A 767 


Far Eastern Civilizations: Man, Ph.D. Yale. Wide travel, long resi- 
dence in Orient, acquaintance with vernacular, experienced teacher and 
lecturer, available now or September. A 768 


French: Woman, candidate for Ph.D. Columbia. Long teaching experi- 
ence. Foreign study, fluent in French language. Phi Beta Kappa. 
Present position temporary (substitute), seeks permanent location. 

A 769 

French, Spanish: American, single, 30, Ph.D. Harvard. Experience, 

travel, research. A 770 


French, Spanish, Latin: Woman, 30, Ph.D. Six years’ college teaching; 
foreign study and travel; Phi Beta Kappa. Available February or 
September, 1934. A771 


German: Man (German-American), married, Ph.D. Michigan, special 
work at Illinois, Columbia, Leipzig Universities. Twenty years’ ex- 
perience and steady advancement as teacher, secondary school ad- 
ministrator, university professor (acting head of department). Pub- 
lications, lecturer, marked success with students. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with American, Canadian, and German educational systems. 
Available February or September, 1934. A777 


German: Man, M.A., near Ph.D. Five years’ university teaching; 
publications A 773 
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German: Ph.D. Marburg. At present assistant professor at eastern 
university. Equally qualified to teach French, Latin, and Greek. 
A 774 
History: Man, 27, Ph.D. California. Experience. Available 1934. 
A 775 
Home Economics: A.M. Columbia, extra year further study. Twenty 
years’ college teaching, foreign travel. Available June or September. 
A 776 
Italian: Graduate Italian university; French; Spanish. A 777 


Latin and Greek: Woman, Ph.D. California. University experience, 
foreign travel. Publications. Available September, 1934. A778 


Marketing: M.A., course work and languages removed for Ph.D. Pres- 
ent position, assistant professor in midwest university. Available in 
September. A779 


Mathematics: Man, 30. Applied viewpoint, Ph.D., M. I. T. Ten 
years’ college and university teaching experience. Available September 
A 780 


Mathematics: Man, married, M.A. with additional work in education 
and personnel. Eight years’ mathematics teaching in college. Experi- 
ence in personnel and supervision. Desires position in mathematics 

A 781 


Mathematics: Man, married, M.S. Chicago. Four years’ graduate work 
Twelve years’ college teaching. A 782 


Mathematics and Astronomy: Man, 34, married, expects to complete 
Ph.D. requirements, California, summer 1934. Five years’ teaching 
experience, observatory experience. Available September, 1934. 

A 783 


Music: Woman, European and American training. Twelve years’ college 
experience. Special interest in music appreciation. Available summer 
1934. A 784 


Music: Man, A.B., Mus.B., 11 years head of piano and organ department 
in college. Summers in study with concert artists and composition with 
noted composers here and abroad. A 785 


Musicology: Ph.D. Vienna. Experienced: teaching, administration, 
research. A 786 


Philosophy: Married, 36, Ph.D. Aesthetics, social philosophy, prefer- 
ences. Minor, psychology, social sciences. Graduate work—Tulane, 
Chicago, Duke. Public school, university experience. A 787 


Philosophy: Ph.D. Thirteen years’ college and university experience. 
Available September. A 788 
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TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Philosophy, English, Assistant Deanship: Woman, Ph.D. Experience. 
Available 1934. A 790 


Philosophy, Religion, Bible: Ph.D. Columbia. Six years’ college teach- 
ing. A791 


Physics; Mathematics, Electric Circuits: Ph.D. Study abroad. Publi- 
cations. Teaching and research. A 792 


Sociology: Man, Yale Ph.D. Publications, accomplished linguist, 
traveled, lecturer, years in large New England college, desires transfer 
either end of 1934. A 793 


Sociology, Scientific Method: Man, Ph.D. Publications, traveled, long 
teaching and research experience. A 794 


Spanish, French, Italian: Ph.D., linguist, American. Sixteen years’ 
teaching; travel; philological writings. University preferred, 1934-35. 
A 795 


Statistics: Teaching experience; trained in research. A 796 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


Vacancies for the year 1934 will be announced 
during the coming months. Notices in the 
Bulletin will be of assistance to appointing officers 
and to candidates, who are invited to make 
announcements under Vacancies Reported or 
Teachers Available. 


Copy should be received by the 30th of the 
month preceding date of publication. 


American Association of University Professors 
744 Jackson Place 
Washington, D. C. 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Forty million dollars has already been en- 
trusted to this company for the benefit of 
policyholders who number more than 14,700 
teachers in higher education. On the average 
they have more than $2700 each in the 
Association. 


This money is for the purpose of providing 
support for themselves in old age and, in case 
of their early death, funds for dependents. 


Fourteen thousand members of your pro- 
fession have formed not a hasty but a care- 
fully considered judgment that this company 
offers teachers the best that they can secure in 
the line of insurance and annuities. Fifteen 
years ago it was a promising philanthropic 
experiment. Today it may fairly be described 
as a strong intercollegiate cooperative society 
for annuity and life insurance. 


Follow this page in succeeding issues of the Bulletin 


NO AGENTS—NO COMMISSIONS 


Substantial savings to teachers in costs of life insurance and 
annuities. Learn about your insurance company. 


FULL INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 
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